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The magnificent new S. S. President Wilson at Shanghai 





S. S. PRESIDENT WILSON and S. S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
America’s finest postwar luxury liners 






















Relox in the sun or take a dip in one of the two pools 


39 DAY CRUISES - CALIFORNIA TO THE ORIENT 


Life at sea is a wonderful world of its own—for fun, relaxation, marvelous 
food; for parties, dancing, movies, deck sports, swimming. It all adds up 
to a glorious vacation aboard the Presidents Wilson or Cleveland, 
leaders of America’s GLOBAL FLEET and the safest ships afloat. 


Monthly sailings—see your bonded travel agent. Round trip, $1260 up. 
President Wilson, sailing from San Francisco, Oct. 7, from Los Angeles, Oct. 9. 
President Cleveland, sailing from San Francisco, Oct. 28, from Los Angeles, 
Oct. 30. Ports of call: Honolulu, Manila, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama. 


Or, if you can spare more time—plan a 100-day ‘Round-the-World 
voyage on the luxurious Presidents Polk or Monroe. Fares, $2470 up. 


For colorful free bookiets, write American President Lines, Dept. 4, 311 California St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. Or see your bonded travel agent for details. 


we] AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
Your American Hotel Abroad 


Offices: San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Washington, D.C., Seattle 
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Photo shows Type SC Gyrol Fluid Drive applied to a Cameron Rewinder. 


What Gyrol Fluid Drive in a paper plant means to you! 


Paper machinery faces these needs: Speed control is flexible, accurate and easy 

smooth starting to prevent tearing, to operate. 

adjustable speed to suit humidity and 

paper thickness, and no-load starting é f ; 

to keep power needs to a minimum. Whatever your business, if you re concerned 
In short, a dependable drive is essential to about power transmission in your plant or 
keep production rolling. on your products, or if you want to improve 
the over-all efficiency of your existing processes 
Gyrol Fluid Drives meet these needs in every —investigate the unique advantages of Gyrol 
respect! Fluid Drive. 


The complete simplicity of Gyrol Fluid Drive 
is its greatest advantage. There are no special 


Now, here’s the parallel 








You can find, like the paper industry did, 
that Gvrol Fluid Drive pays off. Consult your 
electrical connections——a general-purpose motor nearest American Blower Branch Office. 

with a simple starter is all that’s needed. 
, AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 


The Gy¥rol Fluid Drive with an induction 
motor, requires a minimum of floor space. 








Rugged Constant Type SC —_ Smooth Power with » 


Speed AC Motor Fluid Drive “"" Adjustable Speed Control AME R I CA N B LOWE R 
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They Go More Miles 


for Your Gallons! 


‘To tap the “black gold” that means gas for your car, oil 
for your furnace and essential petroleum products for 
all industry, Ideco Air Flo Drilling Rigs are built to drill 
miles deep, quickly. ‘Torrington Spherical Roller Bear- 
ings in compound drives, transmissions and draw-works 
help them go the distance again and again... giving 
longer service life, smoother operation, greater de- 
pendability, 

Similar advantages can be built into your heavy-duty 
equipment, too, through the use of these high-capacity, 
self-aligning Spherical Roller Bearings. Consult Torring- 
ton’s engineers for assurance of highest quality manu- 
facture and the benefit of years of experience in building 
all major types of anti-friction bearings. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. . Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 








SPHERICAL 
TORRINGTO 





Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller - Straight Roller - Needle - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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LETTERS 





‘Appropriate Recognition’ 

I have read with great interest “Mem- 
orial to Slain Fliers” (Newsweek, July 
26). Trusting that others will share my in- 
dignation at the shabby t:eatment accorded 
these heroes who lost their lives due to de- 
liberate attack of the Tito government, I 
send you herewith my check for $100 to 
start a fund for the erection of an appro- 
priate monument to the five men: Harold 
F. Schreiber. Blen H. Freestone, Richard 
H. Claeys. captains: Chester J. Lower, 
Matthew Comko, corporals, Air Force, 
killed in airplane crash Aug. 19, 1946. 

In addition to my desire to make a mod- 
est contribution to the memory of these 
heroes. I feel it important, for the sake of 
our national prestige, that the implied 
policy of ajypeasement inherent in the lack 
of appropriate recognition of these men 
who lost their lives in the performance of 
their duty should be publicly repudiated. 


Artuur Buiiss Lane 
Former U.S. Minister to Yugoslavia 
Washington, D.C. 


Newsweek is glad to publish this pro- 
posal from one of America’s most distin- 
guished diplomats. Since the magazine can- 
not undertake to collect funds for such 
projects, however meritorious, Mr. Lane 
has agreed to serve as treasurer for con- 
tributions to finance the monument. Mal- 
colm Muir, publisher of Newsweek, has 
matched the Lane contribution to get the 
fund under way. Checks may be sent to 
Arthur Bliss Lane, 2442 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Made in the Shade 


Your story on the Lemonade Opera 
(Newsweek, July 5) made exciting read- 
ing. Here’s hoping other communities will 
pick up the idea and start similar groups 
in other cities and towns. But how can 
they afford to sell their lemonade (with 
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SEEMS YOU SPEND MORE TIME 
WITH THE DISHPAN THAN You 
DO WITH Us ! 





|! WOULDNT HAVE TO 
IF WE HAD A GENERAL 
ELECTRIC DISHWASHER! 


@ General Electric Automatic Dishwasher saves hours of kitchen drudgery! 


Washes dishes sparkling clean. They dry in their own heat! 





1. Aday’s dishes done like magic! The 


G-E Dishwasher does a day’s dishes at 
one time for a family of four. Convenient 





2. No more rough, red hands! You never 
touch dishwater. Just turn the switch 





3. Gives you new hours of freedom! 
You're no longer a slave to a dishpan. 





and the Dishwasher takes over —automat- The Dishwasher thoroughly cleans and 


rinses each piece cleaner than by hand. 
Safely, too—only the water moves. 


racks hold china, glassware, silver safely. 


ically washing and rinsing dishes in water 
Dishwasher cleans pots and pans, too! 


hotter than hands can stand. 





4. No dishes to: wipe—ever again! 
After dishes are washed and rinsed, 
the cover opens automatically, and 
both dishes and Dishwasher dry in 
their own heat. Gleaming, sparkling 
clean dishes are ready to be put away. 





—— 
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AUTOMATIC 
DISHWASHER 


DOES THE DISHES BY ITSELF 


NOTE: The Dishwasher is available either in a 
complete sink, or as a separate individual ap- 
pliance for installation in your new or present 
kitchen. General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Conn. 
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 ... GOOD-LOOKING ENOUGH to catch a 
gal’s eye... until she notices his hair. Sum- 
mer sun and drying breezes sure make it dry 
and lifeless looking . . . loose dandruff, too! 
He’s got Dry Scalp . . . and how! I’d better 
tell him now about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic.”’ 


















Hair looks bervér... 


scalp teels berfér... 
when you check 


by Sealy 






HIS HAIR HAS NEVER looked better, now | 


that he uses ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! You, too, 


can have better-looking hair by using just a | 


few drops a day. It checks loose dandruff 
and other signs of Dry Scalp. It supple- 
ments natural scalp oils . .. contains no 
alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try it 
also with massage before every shampoo. 
It gives double care ... to both scalp and 
hair . . . and it’s so economical, too, 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK (R) 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 








|. Red Riddle Response 








LETTERS 





the juice of two and a half lemons, plus a 
cherry allotted to each glass) at 20 cents? 
Lemons alone cost 10 cents in our local 
stores. And sugar and cherries are not free. 


SaraH Mar JACHENS 
Northport, N. Y. 


The Lemonade Opera gets its lemons 
and other ingredients wholesale. It esti- 
mates the cost of each glass at 10 cents. 


I think the treatment of the Tito-Stalin 
business (NEWSWEEK, July 12) is one of 
the best jobs of news recapitulation I have 
ever seen. 

Grorce N. SHUSTER 
President 
Hunter College 
New York City 


> After reading the illuminating article on 
Tito, I feel that I have a better under- 
standing of a very complex and puzzling 


situation. I hope that Rebecca West’s 
warning will be heeded by our own 


government. 
Harry A. Buus 
Chairman of the Board 
General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis 


> TI read over your treatment of Tito and 
did so with a great deal of interest... 
Matrnew Wot. 
President 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
New York City 


>... It gives a good account of the situa- 
tion leading to the split between Tito and 
those in charge of the Kremlin. It may be 
that the world will benefit by the division. 
A. F. Wuitney 
President 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Cleveland 


> The use of stool pigeons is accepted 
practice by the police in fighting crime. 


They are entitled to the pay they get, but 
they are not entitled to either trust or 
respect. 


Howarp W. Martin 
Monrovia, Calif. 


Unrecognizable Truman 


The picture of the wax images of Presi- 
dent Truman and Stalin (NEWSWEEK, 
July 12) proves that Paris is familiar with 
Stalin but doesn’t know what the President 
of the United States looks like. If that wax 
image was reproduced on the front page of 
an American newspaper the President 
would go unrecognized. 


MarGArRET Deeps Britton 
Blacksburg, Va. 


> (1) Wouldn’t Joe ride in a typical Euro- 
pean right-hand drive? 
(2) Did the French Communist Party 



































Black Star 


H.S. T. and Stalin in wax 


issue the order to place Joe on the left? 

(3) Are the French GI’s grinning at 
HS.T.’s tired look? From seeing too many 
elephants? 


Mason W. Fuur 


Los Angeles 


(1) Probably. (2) Possibly. (3) Who 
knows! 


Surplus Spuds 


In Periscope for June 28 you have an 
item “Too Many Potatoes.” How about 
telling the public what is being done with 
the potatoes bought by the Commodity 
Credit Corp.?, No more kerosene like last 
year, I hope. 


Joun T. Knop 
Huntington, Ind. 


What the Commodity Credit Corp. is 
doing with its potatoes has not been dis- 
closed, but on July 2 the Department of 
Agriculture announced it was purchasing 
200,000 long tons of potato flour for use by 
the Army in relief feeding in bizonal Ger- 
many. It takes 6 pounds of fresh potatoes 
to make one pound of flour. If the nation’s 
distillers and dehydrators produced the 
flour ordered by the Army. they would 
have to process 44,800,000 bushels or 
10,800,000 bushels more than the surplus 
potatoes purchased by the CCC from the 


1947 crop, 
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Pacha 


You don’t like the high cost of living—and 
neither do we. Our business is geared to serve 
many people—the more the better. When 
prices are up, fewer can buy. 


We try to keep prices down and quality up 
by increased efficiency and improved products. 
National Dairy research works to that end. 
And once each month the ablest men from all 
our companies meet at a round table to de- 
velop ways to give you top quality at lowest 
possible price. 


Here are some figures which show how milk 
prices compare with food prices, from 1939 
to 1948: 

Increase in cost of food . . . . . . . 116% 


Increase in cost of fluid milk. . . . . 78% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly so 
much as the average of other foods. Our profit 
from all of our milk divisions averaged less 
than 2 cent per quart sold in 1947—far less 
than the public thinks business makes—and 
much less than the average profit in the food 
industry. 


It was never so true as it is today that milk 
—nature’s most nearly perfect food—gives 
you more for your money than anything else 
you can eat. We guard the quality of milk, 
and cheese, butter, ice cream and other prod- 
ucts made from milk. Then we make them 
available to the largest number of people 
at the lowest possible prices. 





An impartial national survey shows that most 
Americans consider 10%-15% on sales a fair 
profit for business. Compared to this, the 
average profit in the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s profit in its 
milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 











NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes yowr interests our first consideration 


IMMY part with his dog? Not a chance! It means 
protection—and also a friend. That's what Hard- 
ware Mutuals automobile insurance can mean to you. 
Especially today, with accidents so frequent and costly. 
You'll never be without Hardware Mutuals full- 
standard protection once you experience the plus-pro- 
tection of the policy back of the policy: prompt, fair 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for 


Hardware Mutuals ' 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











claim settlements; fast, friendly, nationwide service day 
or night; safe, thorough coverage by a strong company; 
and dividend savings to policyholders each year: since 
organization. 

Be guided by the peace of mind of thousands who 
find Hardware Mutuals protection a faithful “bodyguard”. 
Licensed in every state. 





your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 





Offices Coast to Coast 
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tor Your Information 





IN MEMORIAM: The letter on page 2 from Arthur Bliss 
Lane needs no explanation. It is a spontaneous declaration 
from an outstanding American. Ambassador Lane has served 
as Minister to Nicaragua, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Costa Rica; also as Ambassador to Colombia and 
Poland. We recommend another reading of his letter. The 
Periscope item in the July 26 issue which elicited his fine 
gesture said in effect, that the common grave of the five U.S. 
fliers shot down by the Yugoslavs in 1946 is unmarked save 
for names, rank, etc. It added that Air Force officials would 
enthusiastically support any unofficial move to erect a monu- 
ment stating the tragic circumstances of the fliers’ death. 

We should like to explain Newsweek's position concerning 
the collection of funds to finance a monument to those fliers. 
From time to time this page has publicized the fund-raising 
campaigns of nationally recognized organizations such as the 
Community Chest and the Red Cross. The policy has been to 
call attention to such campaigns, not to solicit money 
through Newsweek's editorial offices. Thus, we call atten- 
tion to the Lane fund and we are grateful that the ambassa- 
dor has consented to handle all donations sent to him at 
2442 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


BOSTON FANCY: As we went to press the major-league 
baseball season had just passed the halfway mark and News- 
WEEK’S Sports department was beginning to feel pretty good. 
The April 26 issue carried on the cover a couple of men 
named Joseph Vincent McCarthy and William Harold South- 
worth, managers of the Boston Red Sox and Braves respec- 
tively. We call attention to the success currently being 
achieved in their respective leagues by the same Messrs. Mc- 
Carthy and Southworth. Only one slight staff dissent has 
been registered against the Boston parlay. And _ strangely 
enough it comes from the direction of the Sports department, 
in fact, right from the oracle himself, John Lardner. It seems 
that he picked the Dodgers to finish first ahead of the Braves, - 
who “are good but not quite good enough.” 


THE COVER: For the next few 
months the United States will devote 
all its efforts to avoid use of the guns 
on American armored cars shown pa- 
trolling the streets of Berlin. A report 
on the manner in which this country 
will make a direct appeal to Stalin in 
an attempt to ease the current tense 
relations between Russia and_ the 
Western Powers begins on page 26. The story also includes 
full background material on the approaching Western diplo- 
matic offensive (photo by Keystone) . 
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Series 1260 General- 
Purpose Counter: Rich, 
modern, 2-tone_ gray. 
Veeder-Root ‘‘Ease-Eye”’ 
Reading Line of 6 bold 
figures. Reset. Adaptable 
to any standard drive, 
from either side. 


Series 1248 Magnetic 
Counter: For remote indi- 
cation, as from plant ma- 
chines to central panel 
in office. 2-tone gray 
with ‘“Ease-Eye’”’ Direct 
Reading Line of6 figures. 
Smaller size to fit more 
built-in installations. AC 
or DC. Reset. 















Series 1268 Magnetic 
Counter: Record-breaking 
low cost for Veeder- 
Root quality. Meets the 
limited specifications of £4 
certain installations not 
requiring an extremely 
high number of accumu- 
lated counts, or high 
speeds, because of nature 
of the customer’s equip- 
ment, like coin machines. 


... the like of which 


you never saw before! 


MODERN ENGINEERING IN MODERN into which these counters can be built as 
DRESS ... that’s what you get in these new original, integral parts. 
and newsworthy Veeder-Root Counters for 








See how easily they can be built into your 
product... and how powerfully they'll help 
Look where you will — there’s nothing like build up your sales. Write. 


Veeder-Root Incorporated 





electrical and mechanical operation. 











these counters for streamlined design... 





smart color-contrasts ... ease of direct read- 





. . 2, CONNECTICUT 
ing...speed of operation...and, abov HARTFORD 2, 
§ P P ‘ © In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 Se. James St., Montreal 


all, adaptability to a wider range of products hd ong > headmaaaaacae aaa paints aii os 0) 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Look for a big shake-up soon in the na- 
tion’s sprawling military-intelligence setup 

.. Republican leaders predict the special 
session’ may be over within two weeks 
and will certainly conclude by Labor Day 
_. . Mississippi politicians are predicting 
the defeat of Rep. John Rankin this year 
... The House Un-American Activities 
Committee hearings on the Condon case’ 
are due for another postponement. Ten- 
tative date: sometime between close of 
the special session and election day . . 
David Noyes, former assistant to Donald 
Nelson and Charles Luckman, is being 
enlisted to help with Democratic campaign 
publicity. 


Symington-Forrestal Tiff 

Watch for a new flare-up between civil- 
ian heads of the military services. Air Sec- 
retary Symington is at odds again with his 
boss, Defense Secretary Forrestal. The 
latter put his foot down hard on a speech 
Symington prepared for delivery at San 
Francisco. Symington disregarded the ap- 
proved substitute and delivered an off-the- 
cuff blast at the “balanced-service” pro- 
gram backed by Forrestal. Tempers are 
edgy, and the tiff may be carried to the 
White House. 


Cotton Outlook ; 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan’s state- 
ment that the market outlook for U.S. 
cotton is satisfactory is strictly a short- 
term view. With the food situation easing, 
prewar foreign competitors are upping their 
cotton acreages. Another year or two, at 
the most, may see U.S. cotton hard- 
pressed for foreign buyers. Brannan 
pointed out that possibility, but it got 
scant attention in the headlines. 


Unpopalar Session 

Never has a special session of Congress 
been more unpopular in Washington, even 
aside from politics. Secretaries of senators 
and representatives have had to forgo 
vacations which they had planned between 
tne end of the regular session and the 
start of the fall campaign. Hundreds of 
top-notch government officials are also put 
out, because they’d counted July and 
August to give them a respite from com- 
mittee hearings on Capitol Hill; now they’! 
have to resume the witness chair during 
the hottest season of the year. News and 
radio men who'll cover the fall election 
campaigns also have had their plans upset; 
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now they’ll have to take their vacations 
between the Presidential election in No- 
vember and the regular session of Congress 
in January. 


Trivia 

The Washington City News Service 
ticker last week carried the following an- 
nouncement in its list of the day’s events: 
“Col. Robert S. Allen speaks on ‘The Third 
World War’ at luncheon of the Optimist 
Club, Hotel Continental, 12:30 p.m.” ... 
It wasn’t bad weather but State Depart- 
ment orders which delayed the transat- 
lantic U.S. Air Force Shooting Stars m 
Goose Bay. The department felt thet 
British jets should have the honor of the 
first Atlantic crossing. So the American 
jets waited until the British, delayed by 
weather, got across . . . Reporters were 
disappointed that Sen. Richard Russell 
wasn’t nominated on the Dixiecrat ticket 
instead of Governor Thurmond of South 
Carolina. With Russell, they say, the 
people would have had a choice of “Tom, 
Dick, or Harry.” 
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Trends Abroad 

The collapse of the general strike 
ordered by Italian Communists after the 
shooting of their leader, Togliatti, is at- 
tributed in considerable part to the so- 
called “white” unions (Catholics and right- 
wing Socialists). They ordered their mem- 
bers to drift quietly back to work .. . 
British Foreign Secretary Bevin is still 
unalterably opposed to bringing the Berlin 
dispute before the UN Security Council. 
He figures Russia would simply veto. 
However. he’s agreeable to bringing it 
before the General Assembly . . . Some 
diplomatic experts expect defections sim- 
ilar to that of Tito to occur in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. 


Italian Ships for Russia? 

The ECA will shortly face a delicate 
problem in connection with Soviet at- 
tempts to place important shipbuilding 
orders in Italy. Although theoretically en- 
couraging East-West trade, the ECA is 
not anxious to provide the Soviets with 
a brand-new Italian-built merchant marine. 


Russia’s Backward Areas 
Uncensored reports from the Soviet re- 
publics in Central Asia indicate that nearly 
30 years of Soviet administration have 
failed to eradicate the profiteering, feudal- 
ism, and ancient superstitions common to 
these regions. Exploitation of native labor 
by Communist Party leaders is rampant, 
polygamy and wife purchase are practiced 
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openly by high Soviet officials. Even the 
local newspapers have recently taken note 
of the situation and are demanding whole- 
sale purges of officialdom in the Turkomen 
and Kazak Republics. 


Yugoslav Bid for Oil 

Yugoslavia, suffering from desperate oil 
shortages as a result of the Rumanian and 
Albanian boycott, has applied to the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. for a large shipment 
of crude oil, offering to pay for it in U.S. 
dollars. The State Department, informed 
of the Yugoslav request, has made no 
objection. Incidentally, the State Depart- 
ment is studying several Belgrade feelers 
on possible conditions for Yugoslav par- 
ticipation in the ECA and for a general 
improvement of U.S.-Yugoslav relations. 


Soviet Wool Buying 

Australia and New Zealand are likely 
to be the objects of official U.S. curiosity 
in connection with their wool sales to the 
Soviet Union. During the first six months 
of 1948 Australia sold the Russians 16,- 
000,000 pounds, which is more than any 
previous annual total. The Russians have 
also placed orders for some 20,000,000 
pounds in New Zealand, where they had 
never bought wool before. 


British Defense Rift 

Foreign Secretary Bevin and War Secre- 
tary Shinwell are said to be at odds within 
the British Cabinet on defense prepara- 
tions. Recently it was reported that Bevin 
asked the war minister for 100,000 trained 
men to strengthen his hand in the Western 
Europe defense scheme. Shinwell laughed 
at him and told him there were only that 
many men in the whole army who might 
be called fully trained. He added that 
Bevin already had committed them else- 
where by his Middle East policy. 


Czech Red Strength 

Refugees from Czechoslovakia recently 
have supplied Anglo-American officials 
with much new evidence on the Commu- 
nist coup of last February. The information 
is regarded as highly important and _ will 
be presented to the UN Security Council 
when it resumes consideration of the 
Czechoslovak case. The best estimates 
reaching London are that loyal Czech Com- 
munists now number no more than 15% oi 
the population, although the proportion 
may have been 20% before February. 


Soviet Morale Builders 

Although stories of any Red Army dis- 
affection are discounted strongly by Brit- 
ish intelligence sources, there is great 
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curiosity in London about the new semi- 
military organizations recently formed in 
Russia and known as Dosarm, Dosav, and 
Dosflot (aid to Army, Air Force, and 
Navy). Objectives: “To educate their 
members in a spirit of devotion to their 
Socialist motherland and in loyalty to the 
great cause of the Lenin-Stalin party. They 
will encourage the growth of the military, 
sports, and mass movements, and _ will 
propagate the military and political edu- 
cation of the young people.” 


Moscow Silence on Berlin 

Washington officials are encouraged by 
the fact that the Russian press and radio, 
instead of using the Berlin controversy as 
a means to whip up war psychology among 
the Russian people, have barely mentioned 
the crisis. No reference to the British- 
American air lift to Berlin has appeared 
either in the Moscow press or on the Mos- 
cow radio. A brief report of the Russian 
reply to the three Western Powers was 
published, but nothing was printed about 
the notes of the three powers. 


Foreign Notes 

General Clay is quite visibly relieved 
that policymaking decisions for Berlin are 
virtually out of his hands and with the 
governments in Washington, London, and 
Paris. He still has the same technical au- 
thority—to deal with any local emergency 
as he sees fit—but any decision to take 
or not to take risks now is on a higher 
level . . . Argentina is secretly bidding for 
Itaiian airplane-motor production. The 
Argentine Air Minister is slated to visit 
Italian Fiat and Breda plants soon . . . In 
a private talk Under Secretary of State 
Lovett told the ambassadors of five West- 
ern union nations that the U.S. cannot 
provide military guarantees unless the 
union is enlarged. He specifically mentioned 
the Scandinavian states . . . Playwright 
and author Thornton Wilder will go to 
Germany in the fall for a series of lectures 
at Frankfurt University under joint spon- 
sorship of Chicago University and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Housing Bill Fight 

Truman’s strategists are increasingly op- 
timistic about getting the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill to a vote in the House and 
passing it during the special session. This 
hope is bolstered by CIO support of the 
Administration’s plan to force the bill from 
the House Rules Committee through a 
discharge petition. It’s thought that the 
promise of labor support will induce many 
Democrats up for reelection to sign the 
petition. Dewey’s generally favorable at- 
titude toward housing legislation also is 
counted on to line up some GOP support, 
despite the, opposition of Republican 
House leadership. But real-estate lobbyists, 
usually well posted, think the Adminis- 
tration unduly optimistic. They forecast 
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passage only of Title VI mortgage insur- 
ance, and that only if Senator Taft agrees 
to split up the bill and permit Congress 
to vote separately on its public and private 
housing features. 


Bumper Corn Crop 

Seldom, if ever, has the domestic corn 
crop experienced weather as favorable as 
this year. Barring any late season set- 
back, the 1948 crop will shatter all records. 
Indications are that the government’s 
August estimate will show a sharp in- 
crease over the July forecast. Hybrid seed 
is being used more extensively and can 
take a lot more punishment than old va- 
rieties. Current trade predictions are that 
the crop will reach 3,500,000,600 bushels 
compared with a July 1 forecast of 3,328,- 
862,000 and a ten-year average of 2,813,- 
529,000 bushels. 


Aviation Notes 

Possibly anticipating another outbreak 
of his feud with Senator Brewster during 
the special session of Congress, Howard 
Hughes is pushing taxi tests of his eight- 
engine flying boat this week. He plans to 
fly it within a fortnight . . . Non-scheduled 
air carriers which have cut sharply into 
the regular airlines with $99 cut-rate coast- 
to-coast fares are ‘now miffed at a new- 
comer based at Torrance, Calif., which of- 
fers the trip for $88 . . . Top civilian offi- 
cials in the Navy and Air Force are quietly 
looking for new jobs, in anticipation of 
post-election shake-ups ... The Air Trans- 
port Association, an organization of 21 
major airlines, is trying to acquire the 
Teterboro, N.J., airport to keep the Port 
of New York Authority from having a 
monopoly in the New York area. 


Business Footnotes 

Back of Truman’s delay in naming a new 
Labor Secretary is the problem of getting 
an OK from top labor leaders and rival 
organizations. In an election year, when 
support of influential labor politicians is in 
the balance, the problem is almost as diffi- 
cult as forming a new French coalition 
government . . . Personal incomes by the 
end of the summer or early fall are ex- 
pected to top the record $211,000,000,000 
rate reached in January, as a result of 
the recent round of wage boosts . . . The 
Council of Economic Advisers has rushed 
its midyear report on economic conditions 
and will publish it shortly. It will review 
the economic accomplishments and trends 
of the first half of 1948 and add its warn- 
ing that inflation curbs are essential . . . 
Look for the Federal Reserve Board again 
to raise bank-reserve requirements in New 
York and Chicago. 
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Movie Notes 


Wholesale economy layoffs by Holly- 
wood’s big three studios, RKO, M-G-M, 
and Universal-International, have resulted 






in dismissal of more than 3,000 film work- 
ers in the past few weeks . . . The latest 
big-budget film to be shelved because of 
Hollywood economic problems is “Chris- 
tian of the Bounty,” which M-G-M_ had 
planned as a super-sequel to the highly 
successful “Mutiny on the Bounty” . . 
Nevertheless a rash of sea films and 
Western thrillers will break out on theater 
screens before long. Five salty sagas, cost- 
ing a total of $8,000,000, are scheduled for 
production in the next five months, and 
$10,000,000 is earmarked for a long list of 
outdoor epics etching the careers of the 
Daltons, Youngers, and other legendary 
characters, good and evil . . . A proposed 
film based on the murder of CBS corre- 
spondent George Polk in Greece has been 
abandoned after the State Department 
suggested that it *be postponed until the 
case is solved . . . Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 
and Cole Porter are teaming up for an 
independently produced musical to star 
Fairbanks . . . Bridge expert Ely Culbert- 
son has been approached by Eagle-Lion 
to appear in and serve as technical adviser 
for its “House of Cards.” 


Radio Lines 

Amos ’n’ Andy will return to Pepsodent 
sponsorship next season after ten years. 
Their recent sponsor, Rinso, will back Bob 
Hope’s new show . . . Incidentally, Hope 
will be the lone survivor of his last sea- 
son’s show, with the shake-up affecting the 
entire cast and his stable of ten gag writ- 
ers. He wants to start with a clean slate 
after one of the most unfortunate seasons 
in recent years . . . One top ad agency 
will have as many clients using television 
as radio this fall . . . All stops are out at 
the CBS sales department to line up a 
generous sponsor for “The Little Immi- 
grant,” starring J. Carrol Naish. The net- 
work thinks it will be one of the best 
shows it ever produced . . . Bing Crosby 
will again broadcast by transcription over 
ABC this fall for Philco, despite deter- 
mined efforts of rival networks to lure 
him away with choice time for live broad- 
casts. 


Book Notes 

Clifton Webb of the stage and screen is 
preparing his memoirs, tentatively titled 
“Appointment With Myself.” The book 
will be published by Doubleday . . . Former 
Attorney General Francis Biddle has 
finished the manuscript for “The World’s 
Best Hope,’ contrasting democracy and 
other forms of government . . . One of the 
most important volumes on the autumn 
publishing. schedule will be Carl Sand- 
burg’s “Remembrance Rock.” It’ll be pub- 
lished in a limited as well as a regular 
edition . . . Herbert Weinstock, who wrote 
popular biograpliical studies of Tchaikov- 
sky and Handel, has completed the manu- 
script for “Chopin: The Man and His 
Music.” It'll be out in 1949, centenary of 
the French-Polish composer’s death. 
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ELECTRICAL MODERNIZATION HELPS “VETERAN” MILL ROLL 






Before you decide to “retire” 


aie 
a piece of veteran produc- 


IN} 
& 
$ 
tive equipment, call in a 


Westinghouse engineer. Many times he can sug- 
gest ways of modernizing the electrical drive or 
control system—to pay you a profitable bonus in 
increased production and years of extra service. 


=) 


Take the case of a blooming mill in a large 
steel plant. Its 5,800 hp Westinghouse motor, in- 
stalled in 1921, was still going strong. But reversal 
time had to be speeded up to gain extra rolling 
capacity. Westinghouse engineers studied the 
problem and recommended installation of Roto- 





Tune in Ted Malone . . Every Morning, 
Monday through Friday . . ABC Network 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 


20% more steel 


trol, a modern rotating regulator control. Result: 
—reversal time was substantially reduced, per- 
mitting the rolling of 38 additional tons of steel 
per hour—a 20% increase in productive capacity. 

Perhaps electrical modernization of veteran 
equipment can help pay you a bonus. To find 
out, just phone your nearest Westinghouse office. 


* * * 


MODERNIZATION of existing equipment is just one of 
many broad-gauge Westinghouse services for industry. West- 
inghouse engineers can assist you on any design, application 
or maintenance problem involving electrical or steam power. 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Inflation, not war, is becoming the No. 1 concern of both 
major parties. Top-flight politicians now believe the cost of 
living may overshadow all other issues in the Presidential 
campaign. 

Truman will keep pounding at GOP responsibility for a 
boom-bust inflation cycle. 


Republican strategy in the special session will be to use the 
Congressional sounding board to shift the inflation blame to 
Truman. The arguments to be used: 


That high exports, big government spending, and failure to 
restrict credit are the basic inflation factors. 

That credit for high employment and high individual incomes 
cannot be claimed while shirking responsibility for high prices. 
That continued farm price support goes hand in hand with high 
food prices. 


> Politics aside, Truman’s economic advisers are more worried 
about the inflationary spiral than ever. Though the situation is 
not yet out of hand, they see nothing in the offing to prevent 
prices from climbing still higher. They admit privately that his 
legislative proposals are not a panacea. 

The full impact of the combined effects of the coal-steel- 
freight-wages boosts is yet to be felt. 

Despite record high food prices, especially the out-of-reach 
cost of meat, the big inflation potential yet to be realized is in 
industrial prices. 


Meat prices are expected to continue soaring because of 
reduced production and high demand. Here the pressure for 
rationing will be greatest. Republicans will feel the heat of- politi- 
cal accusations on meat prices as they will on nothing else. 


> The agricultural outlook offers some relief from the gloom. 
Except for meat, food prices may come down moderately toward 
the end of the year if crop yields prove as substantial as now 
indicated. 


A reversal of crop expectations, however, could come about 
with a shift in weather conditions. This, combined with a war 
scare, would send lower food-price hopes glimmering. 


> An economic recession or bust is now considered a proba- 
bility by strategists of both major parties. The big political as 
well as economic question is when? Both agree a shakedown 
won't occur before the elections, but look for it some time in 
the next administration. 


- If Dewey wins, one of his paramount problems may be that of 


finding a solution for an active deflation in order to keep a 
Republican Congress in 1950 and reelect the GOP in 1952. 


> Foreign policy will be made an issue in the campaign. 
Dewey’s advisers are telling him to concentrate on: 


The Administration’s failure to obtain a written agreement from 
the Russians for a corridor to Berlin. 


Washington Trends 


Mismanagement of the China situation and lack of sufficient 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 


The Yalta and Teheran agreements, which left Eastern Europe 
under the Soviet egis. This last will be a strong bid for the 
Polish vote. 


In retaliation, Truman will blast the Martin-Taber-Halleck 
record on foreign-aid cuts. 


Palestine will recede as a hot political issue, Truman’s ad- 
visers believe. They expect the truce to stick, thus lessening 
dynamite-laden pressure for arms-embargo removal. An Israeli 
application for an Export-Import Bank loan will have ready 
approval. : 


> Cautious Republican predictions for November now place 
29 states with 340 electoral votes in the bag, 19 states with 191 
electoral votes in the doubtful column. 


Placed in the doubtful category are the ten states of the 
Solid South; the six border states of Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland, and West Virginia; Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Rhode Island. Some Republican claims, how- 
ever, include at least two border states, Virginia and North 
Carolina, and possibly Florida. 


> House gains of 30 seats are foreseen by Republican cam- 
paign strategists on the basis of current trends: six in New York; 
five in California; two each in Pennsylvania and New Mexico; 
and one apiece in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West 
Virginia. 


> Republican Senate claims are made in this order of de- 
scending probability: New Mexico, Montana, Colorado, Rhode 
Island, and Tennessee. 


Democratic claims, in similar order: Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Minnesota, and Illinois. The Democrats must 
pick up four seats to control the Senate. 


> Despite Truman’s professed confidence in holding the 
South, many Democratic Party leaders see a real threat in the 
Dixiecrat movement. They view Alabama and Mississippi as 
lost, South Carolina and Georgia teetering. 


Admitting the certainty of a Dewey-Warren victory, Southern 
leaders of both camps believe they can inherit control of the 
Democratic Party after election day. Diziecrats, however, want 
to go farther and reestablish the South’s prestige, not only in 
the party but on the whole national scene. 


To achieve this end, Dixiecrats, besides taking their stand on 


the race issue and civil rights, will appeal to the sectional loyalty 
of Southerners—almost as strong today as 80 years ago. 


> Investigation instead of legislation may become the Re- 
publican answer to Truman’s special-session call. 
Republicans are counting on paydirt from Senator Fer- 


guson’s investigation of export licenses issued by the Commerce 
Department. 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In. 


The editorial power of the Journal is measured by the fact that nearly a million more women buy 


it than any other magazine with audited circulation. This is the power that lends force to advertising 


pages. It is the reason your message to women is more effective in Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 


Bought by nearly a MILLION MORE women than any other magazine* 


*Monthly OR weekly, with audited circulation. 





WHEN a new product is in 
the design stage, chances are that the first scale models 


will be built of Brass. And why? The answer, in one 
word: WORKABILITY. 

No other metal can approach Brass in this all-impor- 
tant quality. Turn it, spin it, draw it...no matter how 
you work it, Brass behaves beautifully. In fact, Brass 
co-operates so remarkably well with its fabricators that 
intricate parts can often be formed in one operation... 
where any other metal would need severa/. And Brass 
pays off the same way, from model to finished product. 

The modern mills here at Bristol have banked nearly 
a century of experience in translating this and other ad- 








vantages of Brass into terms of more different kinds of 
products than could be listed in all the pages. of this 
magazine. And we are better staffed and equipped now 
than ever before to translate the advantages of Bristol 
Brass sheet, rod, and wire into new profits for your new 
products. Simply write the Sales Engineering Director 
and say when you want to talk it over. 


Lhe 
BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 
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Politics and the Water’s Edge 


In Missouri this week Sunday, July 25, 
was Turnip Day, by old-time tradition. 
Reminded of it by ex-farmer Harry S. Tru- 
man, truck gardeners and fodder raisers 
so enthusiastically heeded the folk jinzle, 
“On the 25th of July, sow your turnips, 
wet or dry,” that big Kansas City firms 
ran out of turnip seed. 

In Washington this week Monday, July 
96, was Turnip Day, by Presidential proc- 
lamation. Reconvening on Mr. Truman’s 
call, the Republican 80th Congress reluc- 
tantly realized that, just as planting tur- 
nips now made them mature before frost, 
so planting political issues now would 
make then ready to harvest on Nov. 2. 

In Berlin this week every day was Tur- 
nip Day, by harsh necessity. Tilling the 
Tiergarten and any other vacant land, 
2,000,000 blockaded Berliners desperately 
tried to eke out the foodstuffs flown in 
by Operation Vittles, hoping meanwhile 
that Allied diplomacy would break the 
Russian blockade (see page 26) before 
autumn’s bad weather arrived. 

How or whether American diplomacy in 
the Berlin crisis should be divorced from 
American politics in the election cam- 
paign was faced by the Presidential candi- 
dates last week. Their answers: 
> President Truman, in reply to a report- 
er’s query about the chances for world 
peace: He thought they were very good. 
In fact, he thought they were excellent— 
just as good as they ever had been. He 
completely agreed with Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall’s statement: “We will 
not be coerced or intimidated . . . We will 
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Bishop— St. Louis Star-Times 


“Heck of a Way to Use His Planks” 


proceed to invoke every possible resource 
of negotiation and diplomatic procedure 
to reach an acceptable solution to avoid 
the tragedy of war.” 
> Thomas E. Dewey, in his only policy 
statement of the week: “The present duty 
of Americans is . . . to unite to surmount 
present dangers . . . In Berlin, we must not 
surrender our rights under duress. We shall 
seek every method of peaceful settlement.” 
> Henry A. Wallace, in accepting the Pro- 
gressive nominztion (see page 17): The 
Administration’s “get tough . . . get 
tougher” policy was to blame for the Ber- 
lin crisis. We should withdraw from Berlin. 
Whatever the Russian pressure and 
Wallace-ite sniping, the Republican and 
Democratic candidates plainly were re- 
solved to keep the bipartisan foreign 
policy separate from the domestic political 
issues planted on Turnip Day. Politics 
stopped at the water’s edge. 


Mr. Truman Recommends 


The seed catalogue which Harry S. 
Truman handed Congress in his special 
session message on Tuesday, July 27, listed 
everything the GOP leadership had ex- 
pected—and more. If some Republicans 
were averse to planting anything, others 
were more politically astute and agreed 
with Speaker of the House Joseph W. 


Martin Jr. of Massachusetts that the GOP 
had to plant something. The question was, 
“What?” The President recommended: 

P Restoration of the excess-profits tax. 
> Restoration of consumer credit controls. 
> Greater Federal Reserve Board power to 
regulate inflationary bank credit. 

> Regulation of speculation on commodity 
exchanges. 

> Authority for the allocation and inven- 
tory control of scarce commodities. 

P Strengthening of rent controls. 

P Standby authority to ration “those few 
products in’ short supply which vitally 
affect the health and welfare of our people.” 
P Price controls for “scarce commodities.” 
P Wage controls where price ceilings are 
enforced. 

P Passage of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
(housing) bill. 

P Federal aid to education. 

PA minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 
> A 50 per cent increase in old age retire- 
ment benefits. 

> Revision of the Displaced Persons bill. 

The President also urged: A loan for a 
permanent United Nations headquarters; 
ratification of the imternational wheat 
agreement: construction of a TVA steam 
plant; more equitable federal pay increases, 
and passage of civil-rights legislation. 

For himself he reserved a few seeds: 
Monday night he moved to end racial dis- 
crimination in the armed forces and gov- 
ernment services. A seven-man committee 
would study conditions in the armed 
services; federal bureau heads would under- 
take to end discrimination in their own 
departments. 

The GOP: Whatever this Congress did, 
it plainly had no intention of taking the 
Democratic Presidential candidate’s ad- 
vice. Daily last week its ranking policy- 
makers conferred by telephone with their 
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own Presidential candidate, Thomas E. 
Dewey. However, their advice in general 
was that the New York governor should 
stay aloof from the 80th Congress. Dewey 
himself, like a star athlete ahead in his 
crucial contest, was not disposed to take 
any chances. He would cooperate and con- 
sult with the GOP Congressional leaders. 
But he would not run Congress. He would 
take neither the credit nor the blame for 
its record. 

Keeping quiet publicly on the domestic 
issues facing Congress, Dewey instead 
talked over the Berlin crisis at Pawling 
N. Y., with Harold F. Stassen, whom he 
took swimming; with Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who insisted the occasion was 
“nonpolitical,” saying: “I have not iden- 
tified myself with any political party”; 
and jointly with Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, co-author of the bipartisan foreign 
policy, and John Foster Dulles, who now 
as in 1944 is the Dewey forcign-relations 
adviser. 

The GOP also had no intention of try- 
ing to enact its 1948 platform at a special 
session of a Congress elected in 1946. After 
consulting with Dewey, the GOP cam- 
paign manager, Herbert Brownell Jr.. is- 
sued a 45-word statement: “The Republi- 
can platform calls for the enactment of a 
program by a Republican Congress under 
the leadership of a Republican President. 





Dewey (with Vandenberg and Dulles) : Don’t let “partisan irritations” . .. 


Obviously this cannot be done at a rump 
session called at a_ political convention 
for political purposes in the heat of a 
political campaign.” 

What the Republican Congress would 
do, if not openly follow Dewey’s leader- 
ship or the GOP platform, was the big 
question. It was on the spot to do some- 
thing. But it was acting cautiously lest it 
throw away what still looked like victory 


for the GOP in November. As the safest 
way out, Senator Wherry proposed that 
the Senate give priority to the three bills 
which were already on its calendar await- 
ing action. Coincidentally, these bills— 
anti-poll-tax, anti-lynching, and anti-dis- 
crimination—all dealt with racial ques- 
tions. By bringing up any of these meas- 
ures the GOP leadership would provoke « 
long-winded filibuster by Southern Demo- 





Performance and Promise: What’s Done and What’s Pledged... 





President Truman, in summoning Con- 
gress into special session this week, de- 
clared that “what that worst SOth Con- 
gress does” will be the election issue on 
Nov. 2. He accused the Republican Party 
of trying to “fool the people” with plat- 
form promises to do what the GOP Con- 
gress had already refused to do. In reply, 
the GOP insisted it could not enact its 
platform at a political “rump session.” 
Herewith, the record of the 80th Congress 
on eleven issues specified by Mr. Truman, 
and what the Democratic and Republican 
platforms promise to do about them: 


Prices: President Truman’s ten-point 
program, including stand-by rationing, 


price-control, and wage-control powers, 
was shelved in favor of the Taft-Wolcott 
Act embodying voluntary controls at last 
fall’s special session. Now no legislation 
embodying the Truman program is even 
pending in Congress. 

Democrats: “We shall curb the Republi- 
can inflation. We shall put a halt to the 
disastrous price rises which have come as 
a result of the failure of the Republican 
80th Congress to take effective action on 
President Truman’s recommendations.” 

Repubiicans: “Present cruelly high prices 
are due in large part to the fact that the 


government has not effectively used the , 
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powers it possesses to combat inflation, but 
has deliberately encouraged higher prices. 
We pledge an attack upon the basic causes 
of inflation.” 

Housing: The Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, embodying Federal financing for slum 
clearance and 500,000 low-rent housing 
units, was passed by the Senate on April 
22. After it skimmed through the House 
Banking Committee 14-13, it was buried 
in the House Rules Committee, 6-2. 

Democrats: “We shall enact comprehen- 
sive housing legislation, including provision 
for slum clearance and low-rent housing 
projects initiated by local agencies. This 
nation is shamed by the failure of the Re- 
publican 80th Congress . . .” 

Republicans: “We recommend Federal 
aid to the states for local slum-clearance 
and low-rental housing programs only 
where there is a need that cannot be met 
either by private enterprise or by the 
states and localities.” 

Education: The Taft bill for $300,000.- 
000 for Federal aid to the schools passed 
the Senate, 58-22, on April 1. It has since 
reposed in the House Education and Labor 
Committee. 

Democrats: “We vigorously support the 
authorization, which was so shockingly 
ignored by the Republican 80th Congress, 
for the appropriation of $300,000,000 as a 


beginning of Federal aid tothe states to 
assist them in meeting the present educa- 
tional needs.” 

Republicans: “We favor equality of edu- 
‘ational opportunity for all and the pro- 
motion of education and educational 
facilities.” 

Health: Neither the Taft bill to provide 
‘are for low-income groups nor Democratic 
Sen. James E. Murray’s bill to establish a 
national health-insurance system has got- 
ten anywhere. 

Democrats: “We favor the enactment of 
a national health program for expanded 
medical research, medical education, and 
hospitals and clinics.” 

Republicans: “We urge . . . strengthening 
of Federal-state programs designed to pro- 
vide more adequate hospital facilities . . 
and generally to foster a healthy America.” 

Social Security: The House on June 14 
passed Republican Rep. Daniel Reed's bill 
extending insurance coverage to 3.500.000 
persons and increasing benefits for some 
groups. The measure was not acted upon 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Democrats: “We favor the extension of 
the social-security program [including|: 
increases in old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance benefits by at least 50 per cent 
extension of old-age and survivors’ and 
unemployment insurance to all workers not 
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... destroy “indispensable unity” on Berlin crisis (with Eisenhower) 


crats, thereby distracting attention from 
Mr. Truman’s demands on Congress and 
sowing fertile seeds of dissension in the 
President’s rebellion-wracked party. 

By the Democrats: The Democratic 
strategy, conversely, was to keep the GOP 
Congress from getting off the hook and to 
involve the GOP Presidential candidate 
and the GOP platform directly in what- 
ever Congress might do. For the Demo- 


crats, New York State Chairman Paul E. 
Fitzpatrick put it this way: 

“Governor Dewey cannot shirk the re- 
sponsibility of giving leadership to his 
party immediately .. . Mr. Brownell . . . 
indicated that Governor Dewey is prepar- 
ing to shun his obvious duty by declaring 
that Congress cannot take action on these 
pressing issues until the next regular ses- 
sion of Congress in January. According to 
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Mr. Browneli’s thinking, if the patient 
lives until January he can try the medi- 
cine the Republicans said in June he 
should take.” 

To spotlight high prices as the No. 1 
campaign issue in Democratic eyes, the 
President would submit to Congress a 
ready-made anti-inflation measure mod- 
eled after his pigeonholed ten-point pro- 
gram of last November. To back up his 
argument he had a Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics announcement that the consumers’ 
price index had hit a new high on June 15 
of 171.7 per cent of the 1935-89 average— 
up 9.3 per cent in one year. And he ap- 
pointed Paul A. Porter, last chief of the 
OPA, to coordinate the Administration’s 
anti-inflation fight. 

Beyond that, asked at his press confer- 
ence whether he agreed with Brownell 
that “this session of Congress can proper- 
ly be called a rump session,” Mr. Truman 
gibed: He couldn’t answer that; that was 
up to Congress. 


THIRD PARTY: 


Behind the Wallace Scenes 


All the lines had been written long in 
advance, scene by scene, act by act. The 
followers of Henry A. Wallace, including 
some 3,200 delegates, who breathlessly 





... on the Issues Which Truman Wants Congress to Act Upon 

















now covered, insurance against loss of 
earnings on account of illness or disability, 
improved public assistance for the needy.” 

Republicans: “Consistent with the vig- 
orous existence of our competitive econ- 
omy, we urge extension of the Federal old- 
age and survivors’ insurance program and 
increase of the benefits to a more realistic 
level.” 

Minimum Wages: Although minimum- 
wage increases have been stymied in both 
House and Senate Labor Committees of 
the 80th Congress, the Senate in the 79th 
Congress passed a bill boosting minimums 
from 40 to 65 cents an hour. 

Democrats: “We favor . . . the adoption 
of a minimum wage of at least 75 cents an 
hour in place of the present obsolete and 
inadequate minimum of 40 cents an hour.” 

Republicans: “There must be decent liv- 
ing at decent wages.” 

Public Power: The immediate issue in- 
volved is the appropriation of $4,000,000 
for the TVA to begin construction of a 
steam plant. Although the Senate ap- 
proved it 45-37, the House refused, 201- 
186, on June 19. 

Democrats: “We pledge the continued 
full and unified regional development of 
the water, mineral, and other natural re- 
sources of the nation . . . Our natural 
resources are the heritage of all our people 
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and must not be permitted to become the 
private preserve of monopoly.” 

Republicans: “We favor progressive de- 
velopment of the nation’s water resources 
for navigation, flood control, and power, 
with immediate action in critical areas.” 

Displaced Persons: Republican Sen. 
H. Alexander Smith last week urged that 
the Displaced Persons Act, passed by the 
Senate, 63-13, and the House, 289-91, in 
June, be amended to remove “the unfor- 
tunate provisions . . . which bar most of 
the Jewish displaced persons and many of 
the Catholic displaced persons from eligi- 
bility.” 

Democrats: “We condemn the undemo- 
cratic action of the Republican 80th Con- 
gress in passing an inadequate and bigoted 
bill . . . which . . . imposes un-American 
restrictions based on race and religion.” 

Republicans: “The accomplishments of 
this Republican Congress [include] a haven 
for displaced persons provided.” 

Poll Tax: Republican Rep. George 
Bender’s anti-poll-tax bill passed the House 
July 21, 1947. It was reported out by the 
Senate Rules and Administration Commit- 
tee on April 30 but has been ignored since 
then. 

Democrats: “We call upon the Congress 
to support our President in guaranteeing 
these basic and fundamental rights: (1) 


the right of full and equal political partic- 
ipation .. .” 

Republicans: ““We favor the abolition of 
the poll tax as a requisite to voting.” 

FEPC: Fair-employment legislation, 
sponsored by Republican Sen. Irving M. 
Ives and seven other liberal Republicans 
and Northern Democrats, was reported 
out by Senate committee on Feb. 26. 
Neither the Senate nor the House, where 
Democrat Mary Norton and Republican 
James Fulton have authored similar bills, 
has taken action. 

Democrats: “ ... (2) The right to equal 
opportunity of employment .. .” 

Republicans: “This right of equal op- 
portunity to work and to advance in life 
should never be limited in any individual 
because of race, religion, color, or country 
of origin. We favor the enactment and just 
enforcement of such Federal legislation 
as may be necessary to maintain this right 
at all times in every part of this republic.” 

Lynching: Two Republican measures, 
sponsored by Sen. Homer Ferguson and 
Rep. Clifford P. Case, have been reported 
out of committee to the Senate and House 
floors. Neither house has yet acted. 

Democrats: “ ... (3) The right of se- 
curity of person.” 

Republicans: “We favor the prompt en- 
actment of legislation to end this infamy.” 
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flocked into Philadelphia last week for the 
founding convention of his third party, 
had no function except to recite them. 
The Communist Party was the principal 
author of the drama. It was the chief pro- 
ducer, director, and stage manager as well. 
The delegates were merely actors. Their 
role was to cheer in the appropriate places. 

The Communist Party boasted that it 
had decided that Wallace would run for 
the Presidency even before Wallace did, 
and that Sen. Glen Taylor, the self-styled 
“Singing Cowboy” from Idaho, would be 
his running mate. It had done much to 
organize the party for them and even 
picked the name. From the first Wallace 
had called it the “New Party.” The Com- 
munists preferred “Progressive Party.” 
The delegates were asked to approve 
“Progressive Party,” and they did so with 
unbridled enthusiasm. 

The Red Carpet: Nor did the Com- 
munists make any effort to camouflage 
the extent to which they-controlled the 
party and the convention. A fellow travel- 
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representative from New York, completely 
dominated the rules committee. 

To no one’s surprise except Tugwell’s, 
consequently, the platform which his com- 
mittee wrote, and which the delegates 
wildly applauded, largely coincided with 
the Communist Party line. It violently de- 
nounced the European Recovery Program 
and the Truman Doctrine and called for 
peace with Russia on Stalin’s terms. It 
demanded an end to all aid to anti-Com- 
munist governments, including China, 
Greece, and Turkey, and urged repeal of 
the draft. Domestically, it advocated pub- 
lic ownership “of the largest banks, the 
railroads, the merchant marine, the elec- 
tric power and gas industry, and industries 
primarily dependent on government funds 
or government purchases.” 

Hands on the Reins: Tugwell, him- 
self, at first cpposed the denunciation of 
the ERP, but he finally went along with 
the platform committee, explaining wryly 
that he didn’t think “it was too important 
an issue.” He went along, too, on the 
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Wallace-Taylor ticket: A tired look from Taylor’s 2-year-old son Gregory 


er, Albert J. Fitzgerald, president of the 
party-lining United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, CIO, was permanent 
chairman. A Communist Party member, 
John Abt, former counsel of the CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, assisted 
him. Although a non-Communist, Dr. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, was chairman of 
the platform committee, actually Lee 
Pressman, longtime pro-Communist and 
former counsel’ of the CIO itself, ran it. 
Similarly, Vito Marcantonio, the frankly 
pro-Communist American Labor Party 
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question of independence for Puerto Rico. 
As governor of the island, Tugwell had 
long ago become convinced that it would 
suffer economically if given independence. 
Marcantonio, on the other hand, for years 
had been winning votes in the Puerto 
Rican section of Harlem by urging inde- 
pendence. With Pressman’s staunch as- 
sistance, Marcantonio won out. 

Most pointedly, an amendment by three 
Vermonters that the convention “does not 
give blanket indorsement to the foreign 
policy of any nation” was roared down. 


The Communists, moreover, made cer- 
tain they could continue to control the 
party. The constitution, as written by 
Marcantonio’s rules committee, provided 
that representation on the national com- 
mittee should be on the basis of popula- 
tion, thus insuring that states like New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia, where the Communist Party mem- 
bership is concentrated, would dominate it. 

To make the domination even more 
complete, it empowered the national com- 
mittee to elect 40 additional members-at- 
large from left-wing organizations. At the 
same time, it studiously omitted any 
quorum provision. A handful of the Com- 
munists and fellow travelers on the na- 
tional committee would be able to make 
all the decisions for it without even con- 
sulting the other members. 

Marcantonio’s introduction of the con- 
stitution brought loud cries of protest from 
non-Communist delegates. Scott Buchanan 
of Massachusetts shouted into the micro- 
phone under his state banner that it would 
mean “minority rule.” George Carpenter 
of Michigan supported his objection. There 
were similar protests from members of the 
Maryland delegation. 

The uprising was short-lived. Fitzgerald 
and Abt pounded down the objectors. 
With roars of approval the delegates 
adopted the constitution precisely as Mar- 
cantonio had submitted it. 

Complaints—a Few: There had been 
two previous discordant notes at the con- 
vention. One had been sounded by James 
Loeb Jr., who appeared before the plat- 
form committee representing the anti- 
Communist, pro-New Deal Americans for 
Democratic Action to denounce the Com- 
munist domination of Wallace’s party. 

The other discordant note was sounded 
by reporters at the press conference which 
Wallace held soon after his arrival in 
Philadelphia on Friday morning. Wallace 
first baffled the newsmen when he opene:| 
the conference by reading a letter which 
the late George Polk had written criticiz- 
ing Newsweek when he resigned as its 
part-time correspondent in Greece. He 
used the letter as text for a lecture to 
the newsmen on objective reporting. 
Then he advised the reporters not to 
ask him to repudiate Communist support 
because he wouldn’t—“so you can save 
your breath.” 

Wallace next asked whether the report- 
ers had any questions. One of them in- 
quired: “Mr. Wallace, did you write the 
Guru letters?” Visibly agitated at this 
reference to letters he had purportedly 
written to members of a mystical New 
York cult (Newsweek, March 22) Wal- 
lace replied: “I never discuss Westbrook 
Pegler,” a reference to Pegler’s attacks on 
him. At this another reporter arose, say- 
ing: “Mr. Wallace, I am Westbrook Pegler. 
Did you or did you not write those letters?” 
Now quivering, Wallace snapped back: “! 
never engage in any discussion with West- 
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brook Pegler.” Still other reporters then 
repeated the question. To each Wallace 
said: “I never engage in a discussion with 
a stooge of Westbrook Pegler.” 

Finally, H. L. Mencken erose, declared 
that he did not think even Wallace con- 
sidered him “a stooge of Pegler’s,” and 
demanded: “Mr. Wallace, did you write 
those letters?” Wallace cut him off with 
the assertion: “I'll handle that in my own 
way and in my own time.” 

Cheers—Many: Wallace’s followers 
did not share the newsmen’s critical at- 
titude of him. When he appeared before 
them in Shibe Park to-make his speech 
accepting the nomination they cheered 
and whistled and stomped. They broke 
into song. The stands exploded into roars 
of “We Want Wallace.” : 

Some 30,000 Wallace-ites, who had paid 
admissions totaling $30,000 and in addi- 
tion contributed $50,000 to his campaign, 
heard Wallace’s acceptance speech. It was 
an echo of his platform. He called on the 
United States to pull out of Berlin, as the 
Russians had demanded, and to appease 
Russia generally. He placed the blame for 
the present foreign crisis entirely on the 
United States. 

Although the crowd dutifully applauded 
his attacks on the United States, many 
evidently found them wearisome. Soon 
after Wallace started talking the stands 
started emptying. By the time he had 
finished, several thousands had left. 


DETROIT: 


Like Father 


“Maybe I made a mistake,” Helen 
Kaliszewski, now 46 and matronly, was 
musing. “I told him all about his father 
and how brave he was, and he wanted to 
be a policeman too. I told him ‘No, no, 
no,’ but he had made up his mind.” 

She had always told her son about 
June 13, 1925. That morning she had in- 
formed her husband of four months, Casi- 
mir, a 23-year-old rookie policeman, that 
they were going to have a baby. Six hours 
later she was called to Receiving Hospital 
in Detroit. Her husband had been shot 
through the abdomen by a bank bandit. 
As her mother-in-law, Antoinette Kalis- 
zewski, clasped her hands tightly, she 
watched her husband die. Six months later 
their son was born. She named him Casi- 
mir Jr. 

From then on, Helen Kaliszewski de- 
voted her life to rearing her son. With her 
insurance and police pension she put him 
through two years of high school. In war- 
time she watched him become a $1.14-an- 
hour aircraft worker and waited as he 
went off to the Pacific as a Navy signal- 
man third class. After he married his child- 
hood sweetheart eight months ago, she 
Just naturally had them live with her. 

Her daughter-in-law Dolores, 21 and 
brown-haired, also pleaded with Casimir 
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Helen and Dolores: A mistake? 


Jr. not to follow in his father’s footsteps. 
“But Cass wouldn’t listen,” she said. 
“He’d just shake his head and grin, and 
I knew all I was saying was wasted.” He 
had made up his mind. Last February, at 
22, he joined the Detroit police force. In 
the eyes of his fellow officers, the slim, 
serious-faced youth made up with “a lot 
of ginger” what he lacked in physical 
power. 

At 2:45 a.m. Tuesday, July 20, Helen 


’ and Dolores Kaliszewski got the call that 


every policeman’s wife dreads: “You'd 
better come to the hospital.” At the same 
Receiving Hospital where Casimir Sr. had 
died, they found Casimir Jr., gravely 
wounded, shot in the head and chest by 
unknown assailants. This time it was 
Helen’s turn to put a comforting arm 
around her daughter-in-law as she watched 
her son fighting gamely for his life. Al- 
though doctors said it would be a miracle 
if he survived, he answered questions from 
his fellow policemen and his wife by nod- 
ding, by shaking his head, and by raising 
two fingers to show how many men had 
shot him. Whether his mother had made 
a mistake or not, he had fulfilled his am- 
bition. He had become as brave a police- 
man as his father. 


PEOPLE: 


Farmer Brown’s Elixir 


Ponce de Leon trudged all over Florida 
vainly seeking an eiixir of youth. John 
Brown sat in the cellar of his eleven-room 
farmhouse at Middleboro, Mass., and man- 
ufactured it for himself—or so he claimed. 

The former New Bedford pharmacist— 
at 61 a paunchy, pop-eyed, bald man, 
usually sloppily dressed in an open shirt, 
loud suspenders, Army-issue chino pants, 
and a battered hat worn indoors and 
out—had developed the “mother of all 
life . . . a discovery greater than atomic 
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energy,” as he modestly put it. It was a 
“master cell” made from sea and plant 
life, which would vanquish disease and in- 
duce longevity. He encased this organism, 
“capable of generating solar energy,” in 
porous cement disks made in his “Atomic 
Laboratory” and began marketing the 
product to local farmers. 

The only convincers which early custo- 
mers had were some pseudo-scientific sche- 
matic drawings and scribbled formulas 
which competed as decoration with a 
laundry-draped clothesline in Brown’s 
cluttered cellar. But with the faith that 
sent crowds flocking to Doctor Coué and 
Father Divine, Middleboro farmers took 
to the cement disks. The supposed re- 
sults, after doses of water in which the 
disks had been soaked: Old hens sprouted 
new feathers and began laying again. 
Cows were cured of the wiggles at milk- 
ing time. A score of farmers swore that 
their crop yield had doubled. A Pacific vet- 
eran had documents to prove that the 
master cell had cured him of malaria. A 
paralytic child began to recover. 

Trial and Errors: As news of the 
miracle powers of the cell spread, hun- 
dreds of old or ailing people descended on 
Brown’s farm, jamming the two-lane high- 
way and trampling his corn. Thousands of 
letters, many containing checks, poured 
in, asking for master cells. But with the 
curious and the convinced came the law 
and science in the form of the Agriculture 
Department, the Pure.Food and Drugs Ad- 
ministration, and the Massachusetts Ferti- 
lizer Registration Bureau. Test as they 
might, Dr. Joesph Seiberlich, director of 
the University of New Hampshire’s experi- 
mental station, and Dr. Fred Sievers of 
Amherst found “absolutely nothing” to 
back up Brown’s curative claims. 

Last week the faithful survived an even 
more telling blow: The exposure of Brown’s 
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John Brown: “Why should I worry?” 
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past record of arrests in the late ’30s. The 
published catalogue included selling a “can- 
cer cure” and offering treatment for 62 
other diseases; accepting $500 from a 
woman with a breast tumor; and prescrib- 
ing “atom-powered” nose drops to cure a 
glandular ailment. In two cases he was 
sentenced and fined. In a third he was 
acquitted for lack of evidence but got a 
stiff reprimand from the judge. 

Nonetheless, Brown handed a ready ex- 
planation to the still-enthusiastic public: 
“T was forced to say I practiced medicine 
illegally. The conspiracy was too strong for 
me.” With requests for cells still filling 
mail sacks he remained tolerant of his 
debunkers and of the investigators who 
threatened legal action. 

“Time will bear me out,” Brown in- 
sisted. “I’m setting here with the secret of 
life in my cellar. Why should I worry?” 
Whatever sort of scientist he was, he was 
still a good judge of human nature. 


Back to Stir 


After four Capone hoodlums were pa- 
roled from Leavenworth last August, a 
grand jury and a Congressional committee 
looked into charges that “pull” had been 
applied by close friends of President Tru- 
man and Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
(Newsweek, March 15). Last week the 
Federal Parole Board ordered two of the 
-four—Louis (Little New York) Campagna 
and Charles (Cherry Nose) Gioe—shipped 
to Atlanta penitentiary as parole violators. 


SERVICES: 


The Draft Man 


A this-is-where-I-came-in scene was 
played back in Washington last week. 
Lewis B. Hershey, still looking more like 
the redheaded, raw-boned farm boy and 
country schoolteacher he once was than 
like a major general, was sworn in again 
as Selective Service Director, as he had 
been in 1941. 

Taking over, the man who drafted 
10,110,104 men before and during the sec- 
ond world war geared up his old machin- 
ery. He ordered 13,000,000 registration 
cards printed and draft boards revived 
throughout the nation. His first job was to 
register the 9,500,000 men in the United 
States from 18 through 25 years old, on 
specified dates from Aug. 30 to Sept. 18, 
depending on age. Actual inductions, from 
the 19- to 25-year bracket, would begin 
after Oct. 1. 

With Hershey’s hot breath down their 
necks, thousands of 18-year-olds volun- 
teered for twelve-month terms in their 
chosen services, as permitted from July 21 
on under the new draft act, rather than 
risk induction for 21 months after they 
become 19. “I figure it’s my turn,” said 
one average volunteer. “I may as well get 
it over with.” 
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The Case of Mary and the Spy Ring 
Shrinks to the Case Against the Reds 


The tall, thin blonde was of old American 
stock and full of the idealism which had 
flowered at Walden Pond and Brook Farm. 
For her in the mid-’30s, there were evil 
forces to be conquered: In Europe Fas- 
cism was on the grim ascendant, in America 
one-third of the nation was underpriv- 
ileged. A desire to do something about this 
took her into the underground stream of 
Communist espionage, though she hardly 
realized how her activities were to lead to 
the indictment of the twelve ranking Com- 
munist leaders last week. 

She became a Communist in 1936, taking 
the party name “Mary.” At the time she 
was holding an Italian Government job in 
New York. Her comrades began using her 
to get information on the people who came 
there, on office correspondence, and on odd 
bits of conversation which she overheard. 
This was easy to do and took no stretching 
of the conscience. After all, Italy was 
America’s potential enemy. 

But although “Mary” did not know it, 
this was the first step in a scientifically 
laid-out plan of indoctrination and in- 
volvement. 

The Communist Party was testing her. 
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Braggart: Captured after a 


fourteen-day crime spree in 
Ohio during which he and John 
West killed six people and West 
was killed by police, robert 
Daniels puffed a cigarette and 
boasted: “I got my _ share.” 


She was given small errands to run, letters 
to deliver, confidential packages to pick 
up, people to contact. She was made to 
feel that this secret and exciting business 
was all part of a great idealistic world 
movement. If there was something slight- 
ly shady about it all, it was for the eventual 
good of her own country. 

Spies at Werk: When the time was 
ripe, after Germany invaded Russia, 
“Mary” was introduced to a shadowy figure 
named “John.” She soon learned that in 
reality this intreduction was her debut into 
the “Apparat,” the party underground. 
From then on she was an agent of one of 
the spy rings which systematically milked 
the United States of political, economic, sci- 
entific, and military information. “John” 
was nominally an executive in a war relief 
agency. But this was merely a front for 
activities which, unknown to the agency’s 
prominent backers,.were infinitely more 
important than food and clothing pack- 
ages. “John” made her his sweetheart and 
his courier. 

“Mary’s” run was between Washington 
and New York. The government officials 
who acted as agents would meet her on 
street corners and casually hand her en- 
velopes. Or she would pick up other en- 
velopes from a well patronized photo 
studio in the basement of what was later 
called “the House in Washington.” The 
material she gathered would go back to 
New York to Soviet officials or to “John,” 
who would put a few blueprints among 
relief shipments of old clothes. 

As courier for “John,” she met the sec- 
retary of a prominent Southern “liberal” 
senator, with a high official of the Treas- 
ury, with a personal adviser to President 
Roosevelt, and with important Office of 
Strategic Services men. From numerous 
Federal departments and agencies, party 
cells poured their information. By acci- 
dent, “Mary” learned that there were 
other Communist rings operating as busily 
as hers in Washington. 

Patriot at Works The apparatus 
which “John” led had specific missions: 
to get blueprints of the new B-29 bomb- 
ers, to collect information on American 
activities in China, to assemble scientific 
weather data, to get complete data on 
the plastic explosive R-D-X, and to keep 
tabs on OSS operations in France. So skill- 
fully did the ring work that no member 
was ever caught, even though some were 
on FBI “unreliable” lists. And so well had 
the party prepared the ground that its 
agents in the government got not a cent 
for their work and, in fact, continued to 
pay their party dues. 

But the conscience which had involved 
“Mary” in the movement began to back- 
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You can thank mercaptobenzothiazole 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Irs not one of those new magic drugs 
—but it’s mighty good medicine for 
rubber! The short name is Captax. 
It’s an accelerator—a “pepper-upper” 
that speeds the vulcanization of rub- 
ber, helping to make more and better 
products for you. 
For years, the rubber industry 
searched through countless chemical 
‘cmpounds, trying to find that certain 
‘lerator which would do the best 
» in helping to cure rubber—faster, 
wore efficiently. Then in 1920 Good- 
discovered the superior accelera- 
the chemical mercaptobenzothia: 
now known as Captax. 


Today — 28 years later — Captax is, 


still the world’s leading accelerator. 
Goodyear uses and sells millions of 
pounds of this amazing material each 
year. With it, rubber can be cooked 
uniformly, so that tires retain their 
resiliency longer. 

Thanks to Goodyear’s many discov- 
eries, rubber today serves you in liter- 
ally thousands of ways. You walk on it, 
you sit on it, you sleep on it. Cars roll 
on it, planes land on it. And Goodyear 
works constantly to find new uses for 
rubber . . . to make this versatile sub- 
stance contribute even more to your 
comfort and convenience. 


For 50 years a leader in rubber, Goodyear 
also has broad experience with metals, 
plastics, fabrics, chemicals . . . making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than 

they are today. 
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GOOD.>YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





~ Think of me all the time... 


GOODBYE, GOOD LUCK, and all good things to FOR A GIFT to cherish—none is more perfect than 
you—mny love goes with you on your way, and a watch. Your jeweler has a wide choice to show you, 
with you too, my present of a watch to carry achievements of free craftsmen—of America and 

every minute of your journey—and make you Switzerland—oldest democracies on two continents. 
think of me until that hour when you come No matter what the make of your watch, 

back to me. And all I ask through every it can be repaired economically and promptly, 


moment is that our time apart shall quickly fly. thanks to the efficiency of the modern jeweler. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 
FEDER, 


The WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
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fire. When “John” died in 1944 and this 
one strictly personal loyalty no longer 
existed, her doubts overcame her Commu- 
nist training. In a move which took both 
physical and intellectual courage, she 
decided to break with the Apparat and 
reveal her work to the FBI. 

To FBI officials the outline of her story 
was not news. But the names she earnestly 
mentioned staggered them. Even to men 
whose work was counterespionage, her 
story was unbelievable. Warily fearful that 
she might be a “plant” or worse, a double 
agent, they refused to take her seriously. 
For months “Mary” lived through that 
cliff-hanging frustration and suspense 
which formed the stock in trade of Hitch- 
cock thrillers. But she persisted. As her in- 
formation began to check with indepen- 
dently gathered facts, the FBI finally be- 
came convinced of her sincerity. 

It was now a question of getting evi- 
dence that would stand up in court. 
Against her wishes, they prevailed upon 
“Mary” to return to her job and to con- 
tinue her activities—but with a difference. 
From that moment on, there was always 
an FBI shadow following her as she made 
the rounds, photographing the people she 
dealt with, tapping important telephone 
wires. But one vital element was lacking: 
With the death of “John,” the party had 
broken up his ring. Most of her assign- 
ments were now semi-legitimate party 
work. 

Jurors at Wor’: Nevertheless, the 
FBI and the Justi. Department went 
ahead. A Federal grand jury was im- 
paneled in New York on March 22, 1947, 
to hear the woman’s story and to ques- 
tion the people she named. If one of these 
principals could be made to crack on the 
witness stand, the case would break wide 
open. 

The jury began meeting for a few 
hours a week, hearing a parade of wit- 
nesses. But attempts to make the witnesses 
go beyond a routine description of their 
government jobs were met in several in- 
stances by a firm refusal based on the con- 
stitutional ground that it would be “self- 
incriminatory.” 

Among the more than 100 witnesses who 
appeared before the jury was an array 
of top New Deal talent. It included a 


member of the “little Cabinet,” a White , 


House adviser, a State Department em- 
ploye, and a White House employe. 

Confronted with evidence that they had 
visited “the House in Washington,” all 
of the witnesses implicated stoutly main- 
tained that they had gone there merely 
to have their pictures taken—and_ these 
photographs were produced. 

What little percolated out of the grand- 
jury room now began to assume a pessi- 
mistic tone. From New York and Wash- 
ington came “inside” stories that the jury 
would be dismissed without handing down 
an indictment, that the espionage case 
was washed up. 
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Simultaneously there were strong hints 
in many quarters that the espionage case 
reached so high that it was politically “too 
hot” to pursue. Government officials de- 
nied this, maintaining that what stymied 
the case was the lack of documentary and 
other testimony to clinch “Mary’s” story. 
The fact remained that the grand jury had 
been in session for more than a year in- 
vestigating this case alone, and had not 
found an indictment... 

John F. X. McGohey, who up till then 
had had nothing to do with the investiga- 
tion was suddenly brought into the picture 
late last April and a completely new ac- 
tion begun. The new case: To present 
evidence which would establish that the 
Communist Party was conspiring to over- 
throw the government by violence. While 
the indictment of the twelve top Com- 
munist leaders could scarcely match the 
hoped-for results of the espionage case, 1t 
nevertheless made newspaper headlines 
which were high enough to cause the ear- 
lier investigation to lapse into compara- 
tive obscurity. 

McGohey pushed hard to prove the 
charge. For three months the FBI drew 
from its crowded files what material it 
had to back him up. Some of this was 
merely standard Marxist literature: The 
Communist Manifesto, the theses and pro- 
gram of the Third International, the writ- 
ings of American Communist leaders, and 
the texts of speeches. Perhaps some of it 
was the minutes of inner-party meetings, 
secretly taken by the FBI or by a party 
member who had since broken. Obviously 
some evidence of the link between the 
American Communists and Moscow would 
figure. At any rate, enough of a case was 
presented to warrant an indictment against 
the Communist Party’s leadership. 
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Reds: Front row, Dennis, Foster, Davis; rear, Williamson, Winston, Stachel 


On July 20, with a boom and sizzle, the 
grand jury handed down sealed indict- 
ments against the twelve-man national 
board of the Communist Party and “div- 
ers other persons to the grand jury un- 
known.” Immediately the FBI swooped. 
down on the party’s headquarters on East 
12th Street. Party Chairman William Z. 
Foster, General Secretary Eugene Dennis, 
Jacob Stachel, John Williamson, and Hen- 
ry Winston were there, apparently tipped 
off that they would be picked up, with a 
statement already prepared. A sixth leader, 
Benjamin J. Davis Jr., was quietly waiting 
in his Harlem apartment. Taken that eve- 
ning before Federal Judge Vincent Leibell, 
the Communist leaders pleaded innocent. 
Bail was set at $5,000. 

The Battle Ahead: That same night 
Carl Winter was arraigned in Federal 
Court in Detroit. The following day Irving 
Potash gave himself up. Shortly after, John 
Gates walked into the Federal courts 
building in New York. Gil Green, Robert 
Thompson, and Gus Hall could not be 
found immediately. 

As the FBI mounted a_ high-powered 
man hunt for them, there were theories 
that the three had decided to go under- 
ground, forming the leadership of the 
illegal movement which, since Lenin’s day, 
had been the regular adjunct of all legal 
Communist organizations. At the week’s 
end they were still at liberty. 

As the Communists and some liberal 
organizations and newspapers branded the 
indictments as a violation of civil liberties, 
the Justice Department prepared for a 
hard legal battle. Involved was consider- 
ably more than the fortunes of twelve men 
who formed the party’s top echelon and 
who would, if convicted, be liable to $10,- 
000 fines and ten years in jail each. If the 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Dewey ~ Berlin 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


OVERNOR Dewey’s statement on Ber- 

lin is evidence that “indispensable 
unity” in the face of present dangers 
can be maintained during the national 
campaign. Before Nov. 2 there may be 
inany more tests of the ability of the 
leadership of the two major parties to 
agree on specific steps in the interna- 
tional field. With the help of 
the veteran team of Vanden- 
berg and Dulles it should be 
possible to keep the critical 
current phases of foreign pol- 
icy above partisanship. 

One passage in Governor 
Dewey’s statement, however, 
deserves close examination, 
if for no other reason than 
that it illustrates a dilemma. 
He said the Berlin situation 
was critical largely because the Ameri- 
can representatives at London, Yalta, 
and Potsdam “relied upon assumptions 
rather than specific inter-governmental 
agreements to define our rights in Berlin.” 

It is true that a land corridor from 
the Western zones of occupation to 
Berlin never was specifically provided 
for by a formal international agree- 
ment. From a legalistic viewpoint this 
is a iefect in the Western argument re- 
garding Berlin. That it is not of sub- 
stantial importance was acknowledged 
by Dewey himself in his next sentence: 
“But fortunately our rights have now 
become confirmed by usage, acqui- 
escence, and elemental reason.” If our 
rights have been so established—as they 
Lave been—then the Berlin crisis is 
not due to the failure to make specific 
provision for a land corridor. 


any of the inter-Allied agreements 
M made during the war and since 
can be criticized on the ground that 
they were not sufficiently explicit. As it 
became evident that the Russians would 
exploit every ambiguity and loophole, 
American and British negotiators paid 
more attention to details. The theory 
was widely accepted for a time that this 
was the key to success in getting along 
with the Russians. 

Experience, unfortunately, has proved 
that that thesis was false. It has dem- 
onstrated that the Russians will violate 
the letter of a detailed agreement just 
as quickly as they will violate the spirit 
of a general understanding—if the vio- 
lation suits their purpose and they can 





get away with it. A land corridor to Ber- 
lin physically controlled by the Western 
Allies might have prevented the Berlin 
crisis from arising in precisely its pres- 
ent form. But, in view of the Russian 
record, it is unrealistic to suppose that 
the kind of specific international agree- 
ment to which Dewey refers would have 
helped us substantially more 
than “the usage, acquies- 
cence, and elemental reason” 
which he agrees establishes 
our rights in Berlin. 

In the light of hindsight, 
Dewey, or anyone else, can 
point to many oversights and 
defects in our written agree- 
ments with the Russians. But 
for at least three reasons it 
is questionable whether this 
is a profitable line of criticism for him 
to pursue: 

1—He cannot do it without appearing 
to justify, at least in part, what the 
Russians have done. 

2—It is narrowly legalistic rather 
than realistically statesmanlike. If car- 
ried very far, it would reveal clearly a 
fundamental misunderstanding of the 
causes of the difficulties between the 
Soviet Union and the non-Soviet world. 

3—Certain important agreements with 
the Russians bear the Republican im- 
primatur. The satellite peace treaties 
were negotiated with the aid of Senator 
Vandenberg, who served as an adviser 
to Secretary Byrnes. Vandenberg pre- 
sented them to the Senate, urged their 
immediate adoption, and beat down a 
motion by Senator Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas to delay this ratification. Only 
twelve votes were cast against the Ital- 
ian treaty. The treaties with Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania were adopted 
by voice vote without registered opposi- 
tion. They are no less faulty than most 
other agreements reached with the Rus- 
sians since the war. And a strong argu- 
ment can be made for the thesis that 
their ratification was a mistake, perhaps 
the worst we have made since 1945 in 
our dealings with the Russians. 


FTER his excursion into criticism 
Dewey said: “The present duty of 
Americans is not to be divided by past 
lapses but to unite to surmount present 
dangers.” This is admirable advice not 
only for himself but for all the other 
campaign orators in both major parties. 
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government could prove that these men 
‘were in a conspiracy “to organize as the 
Communist Party of the United States a 
society, group, and assembly of persons 
who teach and advocate the overthrow 
and destruction of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence,” the 
baffling anomaly of Communist status 
would be settled once and for all. 

If the defendants were convicted and 
the Smith Act of 1940 was upheld by the 
Supreme Court, it would be the first time 
that the Communist Party had been 
juridically labeled an organized conspiracy 
inimical to the best interests of a demo- 
cratic nation. 


OHIO: 


Windfall Town 


Lithopolis, Ohio, literally “City of Stone” 
after its old limestone quarry, never was 
much of a town. It didn’t even have a 
bank or a railroad station or a single pre- 
tentious house. Within its plain frame 
and brick dwellings lived only 300 per- 
sons, mostly raising fruits and vegetables 
for Columbus, 13 miles away. 

But if Lithopolis was a one-horse town, 
it was also a one-man town—although the 
man died 24 years ago. He was Adam 
Willis Wagnalls, Lithopolis-born ce-founder 
of the Funk & Wagnalls Publishing Co. 
As a memorial to him, his daughter, Mrs. 
Mabel Wagnalls Jones, author and pianist, 
had built a $500,000 Tudor-Gethic me- 
morial there. It housed a library, a collec- 
tion of handwritten poems by Edwin 
Markham and letters by O. Henry, a 
gallery of paintings by John Ward Duns- 
more, a movie house (20 cents for adults, 
9 cents for children) , and an electric organ 
and two grand pianos (Sunday concerts 
given from 428 player rolls because of the 
difficulty of obtaining top pianists and 
organists) . 

Last week, while world metropolises 
like Berlin and Paris and Washington were 
living from one daily crisis to another, 
Lithopolis was stunned by a unique but 
more pleasant crisis of its own. It was hit 
over the head with $2,565,788 which, a 
tax appraisal showed, had been bequeathed 
it by Mrs. Jones, who died two years ago. 
Immediately some Lithopolites began 
wondering how to spend $8,552.62 each. 
Then they learned that the whole sum was 
left to the Wagnalls memorial for its up- 
keep and for educational purposes. 

Mrs. Jones’s bequest permitted $300-a- 
year college scholarships for every high- 
school graduate from Lithopolis and the 
surrounding Bloom Township, and six of 
this year’s graduates were already apply- 
ing. That neither the town nor the town- 
ship was big enough to support a high 
school—local boys and girls were farmed 
out to neighboring schools—was merely 
an anachronism which didn’t detract from 
the lucky windfall. 
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AND DRIVE IT YOURSELF 


Sales depend on more than a salesman’s “genius” for 
selling! Is there a more important factor in keeping 
sales’ graphs steadily climbing than transportation ? 
Adequate, time-saving transportation that conserves a 
salesman’s energy and helps keep him eager for sales? 
Thousands now use the coast-to-coast Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self System, dependable, experienced in service 24 years. 
Salesmen, executives, field men, etc. travel fast and lux- 
uriously by train or plane, and when they arrive fresh, 
unwearied, make more calls in big new Chevrolets or 
other fine cars rented from Hertz! That’s modern sell- 
ing that’s meeting the stiffest competition successfully! 
Hertz service is available in any of 325 cities through- 
out the U. S., Canada and Hawaii. Reliably insured cars 
can be reserved before leaving on any trip through the 
Rail-Auto and Plane-Auto Travel Plans at railroad and 
air line ticket counters. Virtually all cars now current 
models, and fleets increased by 50%. Call your local 
Hertz station listed under “Automobile Rentals” in the 
classified section of the telephone directory for full 
information about Hertz service. Or send the coupon 
+». today, 
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VACATIONING? Have more fun! Go more places, see every 
thing! There are Hertz stations in virtually every popular 


resort area... plan now for the perfect vacation, rent a 


new car from Hertz when you get there! 
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Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation complete informa- 
tion and directory of all Hertz DriygUr-Self stations in 
the U.S., Canada and Hawaii. 
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COLD WAR: 


What’s Behind the Breathing Spell 


The world had come to the brink of the 


abyss . . . looked down ... and halted... 
perhaps just in time. 

That was what President Truman felt 
last week when lie said the chances for 
peace were “excellent.” That was what lay 
in the back of Gen. Lucius D. Clay’s mind 
when the American commander in Ger- 
many—in Washington for high-level 
consultations—seconded the President’s 
observation. For just two weeks ago what 
was happening in Berlin had pointed to 
war—not just the word but something as 
real as the American Superfortresses and 
jet fighters landing on the green British 
airfields, as real as the American armored 
cars patrolling Berlin streets, as real as a 
column of giant Stalin tanks. 
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What had changed this grim prospect? 
The answer: nothing—except an impulse 
in the minds of men. There was still the 
terrifying, ever-present chance of an in- 
flammatory “accident” in the air corridors 
leading to Berlin. General Clay, in fact, 
proclaimed that the tonnage of food and 
supplies flown into the city would soon be 
doubled and would continue so long as the 
American people footed the bill. The 
stakes in Berlin remained too high for 
either side to withdraw. Secretary of State 
Marshall quietly remarked: “We will not 
be coerced or intimidated in any way.” 
This week the Western Powers closed their 
zonal borders to all rail traffic to and from 
the Russian zone. “Technical difficulties,” 
they explained, but shipments to and 


from the satellites still would be allowed to 
pass. Izvestia, the official Soviet govern- 
ment newspaper, said the problem of Ber- 
lin and all Germany could be solved on 
Russian terms only. 

But in the high-ceilinged, history-en- 
crusted rooms of the Foreign Office in Lon- 
don, in the bare, air-conditioned newness of 
the State Department and the cellular sub- 
divisions of the Pentagon in Washington, 
the talk of thrusting an armed convoy 
through the Russian zone of Berlin, of 
facing the terrible issue of war now and 
not later, died away like a distarft flour- 
ish of drums. The Western Powers decided 
instead to press a new diplomatic offensive 
into the innermost sanctum of the Krem- 
lin. But for it to be anything more than a 
breathing spell, Moscow too would have to 
change; and the intellectual climate of the 
Kremlin is permanently conditioned by a 
trade wind that blows straight out of the 
dialectic wastelands of Marxism. 





The Diplomatic Offensive: What the West Will Say to Stalin 





All last week American and British dip- 
lomats labored on the high-level diplomatic 
approach to the Berlin situation to be 
made to Moscow this week or next week. 
From Washington Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent, and from 
London Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweek's bureau, send the following 
diplomat’s-eye views of what that ap- 
proach will be and how it was prepared be- 
hind the closed doors of the State Depart- 
ment and Foreign Office: 


Washington: The State Department 
high command has been sitting in almost 
continuous conference since the Russian 
note flatly rejected the Allied protest 
against the Berlin blockade. It has now 
adopted at least one decision—that the 
next approach to the Soviets must be made 
to Premier Stalin himself. Although the 
idea of a Truman-to-Stalin letter has not 
been entirely discarded, most officials favor 
an informal interview with Stalin, either 
jointly by the United States, British, and 
French ambassadors in Moscow or by Am- 
bassador Walter Bedell Smith acting alone 
on behalf of the three Western Powers. 

The decision to seek a personal interview 
with Stalin is based on a persistent, though 
apparently unsubstantiated, impression 
that the question of future Soviet policy 
toward the West has produced a rift within 
the Politburo. It is felt that at a time when 
opposing factions may be vying for Stalin’s 
support it is just as well to give the Pre- 
mier himself a firsthand account of Allied 
views and reactions to the Soviet behavior 
in Berlin. 

Charles E. Bohlen, State Department 
counselor, and Ambassador Smith, who 
have been hastily summoned to Berlin and 
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London, will draft with their British col- 
leagues the statement to be made to Stalin. 
They are in agreement with the British 
that the statement should leave the door 
open for discussion of any subjects “as 
between allies” but should stress that no 
discussion is possible when one side is 
threatened or intimidated by the other. 
Thus, the Russian offer to discuss Berlin 
only as a part of the whole German prob- 
lem will not be rejected outright knit made 
conditional on the removal, or at least 
alleviation, of the Berlin blockade. Al- 


though both United States and - British 
officials intend to insist on an unconditional 
lifting of the blockade, few believe that 
this can be accomplished without some 
ultimate Western concessions. 

The current discussions on Berlin have 
brought out a remarkable degree of co- 
operation between the United States and 
British Governments. For instance, one 
morning about two weeks ago, British Am- 
bassador Sir Oliver Franks called on Sec- 
retary Marshall to suggest that an earlier 
arrival of the American B-29s in England 





Like American jets in Britain, Anglo-American diplomacy is “ready and 


baie 
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waiting” for the next round with the Russians over the Berlin situation 
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Outdoor Ice Skating Pond 


makes Ice 
all winter 
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If hot weather puts a crimp in your 
business, put your worries on ice now 
by installing Worthington air con- 
ditioning. 


You'll get the extra business— 
extra working efficiency —that come 
from summertime comfort . . . and 
you'll be happy that your Worthing- 
ton equipment costs less, needs less 
attention, lasts longer. Why? 


Balance is the answer, just as in 
ice ioe Balanced system—all 
interrela machinery made (not 
just assembled) by one manufactur- 
er.* Balanced units—for smoother, 
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quieter operation. And—a balance 
re anal orthington’s 50-year en- 
gineering experience and the local 
**know-how”’ of your nearby Worth- 
ington distributor. 


Ask him to explain further why 
balance in the air means more worth 
in Worthington. He’s listed in Classi- 
fied Telephone Book. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards— 
compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, pumps— 
than any other one manufacturer. 
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might impress the Soviets, who at that 
time had not yet replied to the Allied pro- 
test on Berlin. Marshall agreed to advance 
the complicated departure schedule of the 
B-29s, though actually no changes were 
made as the Soviet reply arrived later the 
same day. There appears to be no differ- 
ence on the type of argument to be used 
with the Russians, and such divergencies 
as there are deal with methods of ap- 
proach, wording, and timing, not with 
substance. 

The Allied statement to Stalin is to be 
firm, but friendly and calm, and may be 
one of a series of Western statements to 
the Soviets. The early nervousness and 
fear of impending war have now given 
way to a British-American belief that the 
Russians, with troubles of their own, are 
in no way prepared for conflict and that 
time is therefore on the side of the de- 
mocracies. There is no evidence, for in- 
stance, that the Russians .are preparing 
immediate action against Tito, and they 
could scarcely start a war with a hostile 
Yugoslavia on their flank. All this gives 
Washington and London policymakers 
more self-assurance and confidence that 
if one note does not succeed there is still 
time for another. 

London: Although officials did not say 
so publicly, they were privately convinced 
that it had been a tactical error to “insist” 
in the first note to Russia that the block- 
ade be lifted as a condition precedent to 
talks on Berlin. That was the American 
idea. The British therefore felt it was their 
turn to write the basic draft of the new 
note to Moscow. They wanted to make it 
a masterpiece of diplomatic astuteness. 
This was agreed, and Sir William Strang, 
of the Foreign Office, in close consultation 
with United States Ambassador Lewis 
Douglas and French Ambassador René 
Massigli, “held the pen” which prepared 
the draft. 

This draft was taken to The Hague 
meeting of the five Western Powers where 
Foreign Secretary Bevin showed it to For- 
eign Minister Bidault and the Benelux 
ministers. They approved it in principle. 
It proposed four-power talks on all Euro- 
pean problems at issue. It reiterated the 
impossibility of holding such talks under 
any kind of pressure. This section, as 
drafted, was phrased more diplomatically 
than the previous note. Nevertheless, it 
said plainly enough that a conference 
would be futile under the present blockade 
of Berlin. 

Bevin returned to London, and the 
Strang-Douglas-Massigli committee made 
slight changes in the draft. Then it was 
forwarded to Washington. The British 
looked doubtfully at the American sug- 
gestion that it was time to make a direct 
oral approach to Stalin. Such a course, 
they felt from experience, would be based 
on wishful thinking about Stalin’s rela- 
tiens with the Politburo and would put the 
Soviet dictator in the deceptive light of a 
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benign arbiter, thus destroying the West- 
ern bargaining position. 

All responsible officials agreed that a re- 
treat from Berlin would be worse than 
Munich. “It would be the end of. every- 
thing,” one spokesman said somberly. Pri- 
vately, there were predictions in Whiteha! 
that an “Atlantic Union” treaty might be 
threshed out in three weeks now that 
American observers are here. Admittedly, 
however, this would be little more than a 
paper document. 

As for Russia’s intentions, there is one 
very gloomy theory held by important 
British military analysts. It is that the 


GERMANY: 


Hausfrau Under Siege 


The success of the great air lift to Ber- 
lin depends not only on Anglo-American 
ability to maintain it but on the ability of 
Berliners to withstand hunger, cold, and 
unemployment. So far their morale has 
kept high. They have presented pathetic 
bouquets to American fliers and by the 
thousands attended political meetings de- 
nouncing the Russians. 

But the gray misery of their lives has be- 
come even grayer. John E. Thompson, chief 
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European 


Life under the Berlin air lift: A Lautsprecherwagen replaces the radio. . . 


Russians are at present “lost in Europe” 
and must have Germany at all costs. There- 
fore, they will press every means to oust 
the Allies, first from Berlin and then from 
Western Germany. This theory holds that 
only Germany can give the Bolsheviks the 
industrial capacity and skill they must 
have to maintain their position. These 
analysts are convinced that the Russian 
spearhead will be the stooge army that is 
supposed to be headed by Field Marshal 
Friedrich von Paulus (who was captured 
at Stalingrad) . This would be “presented” 
to the Germans as their own defense force. 
The best estimate of the size of this army 
is. 250,000 men, very indifferently armed 
but well disciplined. When Paulus had out- 
worn his usefulness, he would of course be 
liquidated. 

Those who hold this theory are still pes- 
simistic about the efficacy of Western Eu- 
ropean defenses because of the weakness 
of the French. Instead of sending men to 
Germany, the Western Powers, they say, 
should base a hard-hitting force of perhaps 
100,000 troops on the Pyrenees. This rea- 
soning follows the classic military strategy 
of anticipating the enemy’s eventual salient 
—even before war begins. 


of Newsweek’s Berlin bureau, cables this 
account of how the East-West war in Ber- 
lin hit one typical family in the American 
sector of the metropolitan battlefield: 


Young, pretty Erika Neumann, a recent 
bride, has been employed for the last two 
years as a radio-transmitter assembler in 
a small shop on Harzerstrasse, in the Ber- 
lin suburb of Neukélln. Her husband, 
Hans, has been a maintenance worker on 
the Reichsbahn (railway) in the Russian 
sector. It took the wages of both to support 
them and Erika’s mother in a dark, 
cramped, fourth-floor flat in a Rosegger- 
strasse tenement. Last week Erika and 
seven other women out of the 30 employed 
at the shop were fired because of elec- 
tricity reductions and the lack of raw ma- 
terials caused by the Russian blockade. 

The Blank Days: Although now out 
of a job, Erika still arises at 5:30 and pre- 
pares a breakfast of soup and a luncheon 
of sandwiches for her husband. The soup 
and, later, supper are made on their gas 
stove which also burns coal or wood. The 
gas allotment has been cut to half the pre- 
blockade amount so Erika needs coal bri- 
quettes or wood. She has 30 briquettes 
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from the last allotment in April. With the 
wood Hans picks up every evening on his 
way home, this will last until the end 
of August. Erika wraps the soup pot in 
newspapers and puts it in her husband’s 
bed to keep warm until she and her moth- 
er have breakfast. She cat-naps from 6:30, 
when Hans leaves, until 8. 

Her -daily tasks include picking up the 
bread ration, shopping for vegetables, col- 
lecting fat, cereal, and sugar rations the 
first, tenth, and twentieth of each month, 
and tending their miniature vegetable gar- 
den in a debris-cleared lot three blocks 
away, plus walking to nearby shops or 
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. home-grown tomatoes eke out food supplies, and electricity is curtailed 


factories, including some in the Russian 
sector nine blocks away, seeking a new 
job. At noon she and her mother each 
eat two slices of bread. She does her iron- 
ing between 4 and 6 (when she was work- 
ing, Erika ironed between 1 and 3 a.m., 
the only other available electricity period) . 
She often goes to Sonnenallee to listen to 
the 6:15 p.m. broadcast from the Ameri- 
can radio station over a Lautsprecher- 
wagen, three of which circulate through 
the western sectors because home radios 
are useless without electricity. 

Hans and Erika cannot afford beer, 
schnapps, restaurants, or theaters (thir- 
teen out of eighteen theaters are still open) . 
They used to go to a movie once a week, 
but now the only movie open is one hour’s 
walking distance and the streetcars and 
U-Bahn (subway) stop running at 6 p.m. 
Their monthly income is now about 130 
Russian marks. Their rent is 65 marks, 
food 50 marks; the balance goes for elec- 
tricity, gas, and incidentals. 

The Blank Nights: In the evening 
Hans’s brother, Otto, an auto mechanic 
from Steglitz, often drops in for a long- 
winded debate. Usually the three smoke 
Siedlersstolz (Farmer’s Pride, terrible- 
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smelling cigarettes made of home-grown 
tobacco or linden blossoms). Otto is a 
union-shop chairman and now works 48 
hours a week for two weeks, and then gets 
a two-week furlough without pay. All 60 
employes in his shop are on the same 
“blockade shift.” He makes 70 marks a 
week. 

They no longer debate whether the 
Westerners will stay, because the incessant 
roar of planes has provided the answer 
to that. But they now wonder whether 
the Russians want war. Otto talks the 
most. Hans says: “Er hat den Mund auf 


dem rechten Fleck” (He has his mouth 





European 


on the right side). Otto says the fault be- 
longs to all the four powers. They should 
go home and let the Germans take care 
of Germany. If the Russians take over 
Berlin, he will stay because he was born 
here and has worked here all his life, ex- 
cept for five years in the German Army. 
He goes to the movies twice a month and 
drinks about four of five glasses of beer a 
week alone in a Markel beer parlor or 
with his wife at the Delphi or Walterschen 
restaurants where there is music and 
dancing. He used to drink some schnapps 
but now can’t afford it. 

Otto leaves about 10 p.m. to ride home 
on the S-Bahn, which runs until midnight 
(because he lives in the same district as 
American Military Government installa- 
tions, his home has electricity until 11). 
Hans and Erika, who have no candles, go 
to bed. Erika’s mother sometimes has 
heart attacks, so Erika lays out anything 
she may need to give her during the night. 
Her practice during the wartime air raids 
helps. Groping in the dark, she hears the 
same sound of planes, but now with a dif- 
ferent meaning. 

On Sunday Hans and Erika start out 
early via the S-Bahn to buy fruit in Wer- 
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der, Glienicke, or Glindow or go to the 
Grunewald (a large park) to dig out 
stumps and roots of cut trees for their 
winter fuel supply (Otto usually goes to 
his garden of fruit trees, cabbage, carrots, 
etc. at Rangsdorf in the Soviet zone about 
20 kilometers from Steglitz, sometimes 
buying potatoes from the farmers). Last 
Sunday Hans and Erika returned from 
Glienicke, each with about 15 pounds of 
currants and cherries. Erika knows how 
to preserve them without sugar—one of 
the dozens of things she has learned to do 
without. 


West Reich 


For weeks German officials in Frankfurt 
had balked at forming a Western German 
government in accordance with plans out- 
lined by the London conference on Ger- 
many. Although no public accusations 
had been made against the French, they 
were blamed behind the scenes for encour- 
aging the Germans in this recalcitrance. 
At Coblenz, French officials were accused 
of wining and dining Germans and _per- 
suading them to refuse to carry out the 
instructions of the London conference. The 
French were also credited with telling the 
Germans that the British and the Ameri- 
cans really wanted them to go slow on 
setting up a constituent assembly and a 
government. 

This Monday the Minister-Presidents of 
the eleven Western Lander (states) met 
with the three Miltary Governors. Gen. 
Joseph-Pierre Koenig of France, who was 
reported to have said he would not carry 
out the instructions of the London con- 
ference under any circumstances, was 
chairman. But both the Frenchman and 
the Germans capitulated. The Germans 
announced they would launch their new 
government “on the basis of the London 
agreement” not later than Sept. 1. It was 
the sharpest check to Russian ambitions 
yet administered. 


From Adolf to Emmy 


When the statuesque blond actress, 
Emmy Sonnemann, married Hermann 
Goring in 1935, she looked as if she could 
play an ample Valkyrie to the Reichs- 
marshal’s massive Siegfried. Last week, 
crippled with rheumatism and wrapped in 
blankets despite blistering heat, Emmy 
proved to a denazification court in Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen that a big heart beat 
in her Valkyrian bosom. Even the prose- 
cutor admitted she had easily showed that 
in her days of power she frequently aided 
persecuted persons. (Stories of how she 
saved Jews connected with the stage from 
concentration camps were common in pre- 
war Berlin.) 

However, the prosecutor also demon- 
strated that “the First Lady of the Reich” 
had reaped immense profits from the Nazi 
system. So she was barred from the stage 
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for five years and sentenced to a year in 
a labor camp. Thirty per cent of her prop- 
erty was ordered confiscated. Her labor- 
camp sentence was suspended because she 
had already served fourteen months’ con- 
finement, and the confiscation s7emed 
meaningless since she claimed that she was 
destitute. 

During the testimony Frau Goring told 
how in the last days of the war Hitler had 
ordered her husband shot. She telegraphed 
the Fiihrer and reminded him that on the 
day of her wedding he had promised he 
weuld aid her if she ever appealed to him. 
She therefore asked him to have herself 
and her young daughter, Edda, executed 
along with Goring. Hitler kept his promise. 
He promptly ordered them both shot. But 
Hitler’s SS men could not carry out his 
orders. 


WEATHER: 


January in July 


What do Europeans talk about when 
they don't talk about the Berlin situation? 
Three Newsweek bureaus voluntarily and 
simultaneously sent in these observations: 


Paris: The weather is our all-important 
subject of conversation. For one straight 
month it’s been raining every day. The 
soggy dampness makes most people com- 
plain about their stomachs. To be com- 
fortable in the evening you must have a 
fire. One week end when I went to Deau- 
ville the central heating was on. 

Berlin: Next to the “situation,” the 
main topic of conversation here is the 
weather. This is said to be the worst July 
since 1919. We have had rain every day 
for the last three weeks, and it’s almost 
a tropical rain, bursting without notice at 
any hour of the day or night. One corre- 
spondent walked out of his house in bright 
sunshine yesterday to pick some cherries 
in his garden. By the time he had picked 
three it was raining, and he was drenched 
before he reached the house. 

London: The most outworn cliché in 
London is: “How did you like that sum- 
mer we had last April?” Until last week 
when the sun came out somewhat diffi- 
dently, London’s summer has been a suc- 
cession of cold gray days, intermittent 
downpours, and nights when influenza 
beckoned unless electric heaters were il- 
legally brought into action. For the first 
fourteen days of July the average temper- 
ature was 63.1 degrees Fahrenheit—the 
coldest July period in 60 years. On the 
coldest days the temperature in London 
sank to 51. On July 19, with the sun 
shining and a trace of humidity in the air, 
the thermometer climbed to 77. “Fright- 
fully close today,” complained Londoners. 
They soon relaxed—and so did ther- 
mometers in Pall Mall clubs. On July 23 
these barely touched “Summer Range,” 
which starts at 65. 


BRITAIN: 


Fuss and Feathers 


It was the royal wedding in miniature 
and the best show of the London season. 
Just after Big Ben struck 11:30 on the 
morning of July 22, hundreds of sightseers 
were shooed out of Westminster Abbey 
in preparation for the non-royal nuptials 
of the year—between the chubby-faced, 
30-year-old Earl of Derby and the strik- 
ingly handsome, dark-haired, 28-year-old 
Lady Isabel Milles-Lade. 


The weather was miraculously good, 
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The Derbys top the London season 


and by 1 p.m. Westminster curbs were lined 
with at least 2,000 people. By 1:55, some 
1,700 guests, including the king and queen, 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret, and 
the Duchess of Kent, were in their places. 
The bride wore a mother-of-pearl satin 
brocade gown. A diamond tiara held her 
veil. In a feudal gesture unique for these 
times Lord Derby had transported 423 re- 
tainers from his Lancashire and Cheshire 
estates. They came wearing bowlers and 
stiff white collars in a special seven-car 
train, their wives in their Sunday best. 
They enjoyed breakfasts with pints of 
beer for the men and bottles of lemonade 
for the ladies en route to London. 

After the wedding the farmers and their 
wives mingled with royalty, morning- 
coated gentry, and ladies in Molyneux and 
Harinell gowns at the lavish Savoy Hotel 
reception. They toasted their new mistress 
in Veuve Cliquot, ate the hotel’s elegant 
sausage rolls and sugar cakes, and finally 


sang “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 
After gorging themselves at the Savoy’s 
pink-and-white striped buffet tables many 
of the fashionable guests tottered to Buck- 
ingham Palace for the royal garden party. 
This was attended by 6,000, including the 
khaki-clad Shah of Iran, the coal-black 
Oni of Ife, spiritual head of the Yoruba 
State of Nigeria, magnificent in his purple 
and gold robe, and Winston Churchill in 
a gray morning suit. 


What a Pigeon Intends 


“If pigeons come upon my land I may 
kill them, and the owner hath no remedy.” 

Thus ruled one of King James’s judges 
in 1619. Last week, before a British Court 
of Appeal, a sturdy Peterborough farmer 
argued that the ancient ruling still ap- 
plied. Tom Darby had shot five pigeons 
because they settled on his field of peas, 
pecked enthusiastically, and refused to 
be scared away. A county court had or- 
dered him to pay $800 damages to the 
pigeons’ owner. 

The Court of Appeal, unmoved by King 
James’s jurists, sustained the sentence. 
The birds, it noted, were homing pigeons. 
They were visitors rather than destructive 
settlers, and Darby had no right to shoot 
them “so long as they retained the in- 
tention to return to their loft.” With the 
backing of the National Farmers Union, 
Darby announced he would appeal to the 
House of os 


The Pocrs on Fiends 


The Labor government’s attempt to 
make capital punishment fit the crime had 
reduced British laws on murder to a 
laughinestock, Lord Goddard told the 
House of Lords last week. Agreeing with 
the Lord Chief Justice, 99 to 19, the peers 
rejected the section of the Criminal Jus- 
tice Bill restricting the death penalty to 
certain types of murder. 

The noble lords drew on their own 
judicial experiences to ridicule the pro- 
posed distinctions between murders—as 
they had also done when the Commons 
originally proposed abolishing the death 
penalty for a five-year trial period. 

Lord Llewellin observed that, under such 
a proposal, the Sinn Fein murderers of Sir 
Henry Wilson (former chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff) would still be alive 
today. Lord Roche declared that no death 
sentence could have been given to “a man 
who, moved possibly by jealousy more 
fierce than Othello’s, or by hatred of his 
wife, took her to a lonely spot and did her 
to death by inserting a gas pipe in her 
throat and grinding it into her very vitals.” 
Lord du Parcq recalled the late Neil 
Cream, who would now get off with life 
imprisonment although “he took a fiendish 
delight in giving women whom he met in the 
street what were supposed to be medicinal | 
tablets but really contained a preparation — 
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Your camera becomes a “color camera’ 
when you load it with a Kodak color film 





Adventure ahead—your first full- 
color pictures! Nothing new to buy 
except a roll of Kodak color film 
—this page tells you which film for 
your type of camera .. . Your Kodak 
dealer will answer other questions, 
give you helpful leaflets... 
Though Kodak is making more 
color film than ever before, 

the supply has not yet caught up 
with the growing demand... 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 





It’s Kodak for Color, 


MOST ROLL FILM CAMERAS —in- 
cluding the Brownie—use Kodacolor 
Film. Just turn your exposed film 
over to your Kodak dealer. You'll 
receive your color negatives, and as 
many full-color prints as you order. 


MOST MINIATURE CAMERAS 
use Kodachrome Film for 
color. Exposed film is fin- 
ished in the form of 
slides for projection... 

oes week CAMEBAS use without extra charge. As 

Kodachrome Film... have been a double = eward, you ee 
PERE RE ; also get Kodachrome Prints 

using it since 1935... and from | 5 ‘ae Kodek deal 

the moment movie makers saw through your Kodak dealer. 

their first full-color movies, there 

was no question in their minds 

about the future of color photog- 

raphy. Gorgeous color . . . spar- 

kling new interest . . . this was it! 





“Kodak” is a trade-mark 






































How the New Hudson, America’s most 
streamlined car with the low silhouette, 
brings you roominess and comfort never 
before obtainable in an automobile. 


You’ve seen them flashing by in all 
their sparkling color—those trim, gor- 
geous New Hudsons with the low, 
streamlined silhouette. 


But have you really examined one of 
these amazing cars? They are the big 


‘news in the automobile world today! 


Hudson, always known for great for- 
ward steps in the development of the 
automobile, and for efficient use of 
motive power, is again ’way out ahead 
with a motor car that hits a new high 
in efficient use of space—that makes a 
greater percentage of its total space 
actually available for your use and 
comfort. 


When you take a close look, you'll find 
that Hudson, through the use of a new, 
exclusive “step-down” zone, reclaims so 
much usually wasted space that this sen- 
sationally efficient car gives you more 
useful interior room than you’ve ever 
before experienced in an automobile. 


This new kind of motor car has a 
sturdy foundation structure surrownd- 
ing the passenger compartment, which 
permits the floor to be recessed down 
within the base frame so that you step 
down when entering. This makes space 
between frame members, which _ is 





S What Orepping Down “means to you 


usually wasted, available for use inside 
the car. 


Seats can thus be lowered to harmonize 
with the new, lower top, and by step- 
ping down into Hudson, which is only 
five feet from ground to top, you get 
more head room than in any other 
mass-produced car built today! 


And how about seating room? Hudson’s 
new design reclaims space formerly 
taken up by wheel housings and pro- 
truding fenders. This is accomplished 
by placing rear seats ahead of the 
rear wheels, in a zone unrestricted by 
wheel housings. As a result, rear seats 
are 15 inches wider in this car that is 
only little more than four inches wider 
over-all. Both rear and front seats 
extend the full width of the body, 
giving Hudson the roomiest seats in any 
American-made car! Hudson’s use of 
the “step-down” zone and unique seat- 
ing arrangements are illustrated in the 
sketches that follow: 
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OTFER CARS—Passengers ride on top of a 
frame, which is shown in red, and (in the 
rear seat) between rear wheel housings, 
which occupy space that should be a part 
of seating room. Riding on top of a frame 
means that essential head room must be 
— if the roof is lowered for stream- 
ining. 
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NEW HUDSON—You ride cradled down 
within Hudson’s base frame, which is 
shown in red, and also ahead of the rear 
wheels. Seats can therefore extend full 
width of the car. Due to the use of the 
“step-down” zone, roof is lowered for 
streamlining, yet ample head room is 
provided. 


The New Hudson even reclaims the 
unused space in doors by providing 
gorgeously tailored, recessed compart- 
ments where interior door handles, 
window cranks, ash receivers and gen- 
erous arm rests are placed out of the 
way to allow increased elbow room for 
passengers. 


This development of Hudson’s exclu- 

sive, all steel Monobilt body-and-frame* 
with its “step-down” zone required 

years of engineering work, the perfec- 

tion of new production techniques and 

millions of dollars in highly specialized 

mew plant investment. This may be 

why Hudson, and Hudson alone, offers 

this important advance today! 


“Stepping down” is so important to 
motor-car beauty, riding qualities and 
safety—as well as roominess and com- 
fort—that the nearest Hudson dealer 
has a booklet, yours without obliga- 
tion, fully explaining this design prin- 
ciple. Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit 14. 


*Trade-mark and patents pending 


This time its fhJudson 


Fight body styles in Super Series, and Commodore Custom Series. Your choice, 121 h.p. all-new Super-Six or 128 h.p. masterful Super- 
Enght engine. Super-Cushion tires. Ten rich body colors. Two special colors or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at extra cost. 
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of strychnine. It gave him intense satis- 
faction to know that while he was sitting 
quietly at home his miserable victim was 
dying in the most awful agony.” 


FRANCE: 


M. le Premier 


Ali day on July 24, André Marie sat 
isolated on the government benches of the 
French Chamber of Deputies in Paris. Red 
velvet stretched to the left, to the right, 
and behind’ him. He looked like exactly 
what he was—an applicant for a job. In 
the Third Republic, new Premiers pre- 
sented themselves before the Chamber 
flanked by their proposed Cabinets. Now 
under Fourth Republic rules, Marie as 
newly appointed Premier appeared alone 
to ask a vote for himself and his program 
before naming his Cabinet. 

All day garrulous speeches had echoed 
from the tribune and behind the scenes at 
party caucuses. After an exhausting week 
Marie sometimes drooped and supported 
his gaunt head with his left hand. Twice 
he mounted the tribune attempting to 
arouse the Chamber to the consciousness 
of its grave responsibility in view of the 
international situation. It was 6:50 p.m. 
when the results. of the vote were an- 
nounced, 352 to 190, in favor of Marie. 

France had a government again—its 
eighth since the liberation. On. July 19 
Premier Robert Schuman’s eight-month- 
old Cabinet had fallen to pieces when 
Schuman refused to cut the military budget 
to the extent demanded by the Socialists. 
The budget cuts, however, were only the 
excuse. The real reason for the disaffection 
of the Socialists was a desire to improve 
their chances in the fall elections by cut- 
ting loose from the middle-of-the-road 
Schuman Cabinet. 

President Vincent Auriol, who attempts 
to keep political leaders in line with com- 
mon sense, then wearily thumbed over 
his worn list of prospective Premiers. 
After two days of backstage’ conference 
he asked Marie, a 50-year-old Radical 
Socialist better known as a distinguished 
deportee than as a leading statesman, to 
form a new government. 

In the Middle: A thin, quiet lawyer, 
Marie still bears the marks of two years 
at Dachau and Buchenwald and must 
watch his health with care. Before the 
war he pursued a double career as a 
lawyer and aspiring dramatist. In Rouen 
he won the title of “the poor man’s 
lawyer” because he willingly pleaded the 
cases of less prosperous citizens. He also 
had the satisfaction of seeing two of his 
plays produced in Rouen theaters and, 
after election in 1928 as a deputy, wrote 
the lyrics for “The Husbands’ School,” an 
Opéra Comique operetta in Paris. An 
under secretary of state in prewar Cab- 
inets, he made his chief claim to legisla- 
tive fame with his bill for paid holidays 
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for workers. As a postwar Minister of 
Justice in Premier Schuman’s Cabinet, the 
ex-resistance fighter proved unusually 
merciful. 

Middle-of-the-road, relatively aloof from 
party quarrels, he seemed to Auriol the 
likeliest candidate for an ungrateful job. 
Bolstered by the support of Léon Blum, 
the Socialists’ elder statesman, and Paul 
Reynaud, the right wing’s outstanding 
financier, Marie proposed to run France 
with a “brain trust” of elder statesmen. 


SATELLITES: 


Bluster in Belgrade 


The sun came out for Marshal Tito. 

After weeks of cold rain, Belgrade was 
bright and sweltering as the fifth Yugo- 
slav Communist Party Congress opened 
on July 21. The streets flashed with red 
bunting and gaily patterned Oriental rugs 
that hung from every house front. A 
four-story portrait of Tito dominated the 
Terrazia, the main square. Marchers and 
truckloads of demonstrators wove through 
the crowds around the street-corner loud- 
speakers, waving red flags and chanting: 
“Ti-to—Par-ty—Ti-to—Par-ty.” 

On the outskirts of town, 2,344 delegates 
crowded into the white stone Topcider 
Pavilion, once the entertainment palace 
of King Alexander’s Royal Guards and 
later the scene of Gen. Draja Mikhailo- 
vich’s tragic trial. The delegates came 
pledged to support Tito against the Comin- 
form demand that he be overthrown for 
his “nationalism,” “anti-Marxism,” and 
“Turkish terrorism.” 

Fuller Explanation: They greeted 
him with a ten-minute ovation, clapping 
their hands and stamping in rhythm as 
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International 


Sea Puppies: The British Navy starts its future sea dogs young. 
These Royal Naval Cadets snap to attention as King George reviews 
them on his tour of inspection at the Nore Command, Chatham. 


they chanted: “Ti-to—Ti-to—Ti-to.” Tito 
took his place at the oval table on the 
stage, beneath massive statues of himself, 
Lenin, and Stalin. He wore a plain business 
suit, for he was here in the role of secre- 
tary-general of the party. At 8:30 a.m., he— 
began speaking in a shrill, staccato voice. 
He went on, with one brief recess, until 1 
p.m. The delegates flocked to the specially 
built dining room and to the buffet set up 
within the police lines in the formal gar- 
dens outside. At 4 Tito began again. He 
finished at 8. 

For material for his eight-and-a-half- 
hour performance Tito went all the way 
back to the beginnings of non-Marxist so- 
ciai-protest movements in the nineteenth 
century. He traced the emergence of Marx- 
ism and Leninism, and the history of the 
Communist Party. He spent five full hours 
on the part he and his partisans had played 
in the war. As he read the roll of wartime 
martyrs, the crowd intoned after each 
name: “We remember.” 

Then Tito came to the Cominform 
charges. “The hardest accusation is that 
we turned away from the people’s democ- 
racies and the U.S.S.R. and that we aban- 
doned Marxism and Leninism,” he said. 
“We have shown in our foreign policy on 
all occasions that we are in agreement with 
the policy of the US.S.R. . . . This atti- 
tude is made up of deeds and not only 
of words . . . We know very well who are 
our friends and who are our enemies . . .” 


Free-for-All ° 


Latest behind-the-Iron-Curtain joke: A 
prosperous Hungarian merchant, Benny 
Cohen by name, announces to his friends 
that he is about to depart on a business 
tour of the Balkans. Sure enough, a week 
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Speaking of 
supersalesmen ... 








HOUSEHO 


Nothing surprising about that! 


Just look at the Household MARKET, 
small cities and towns. They contain 
more than half of America’s retail outlets 
—and they now have the greatest buy- 
ing power in history! 
Look at Household READERS, more 
than 2,000,000 families. They’re the 


bigger families, with bigger wants— 
i | over 70% are home-owners! 
Look at Household SELLING—with 
Idea-Planned editorial pages. The 
back up Household advertisers wit 
more than 250 “‘buy-ideas” per issue! 


Best of all, you can hire this super- 
salesman at the lowest cost per page per 
thousand—$2.25 for black and white, 
$3.00 for four colors. Try it. Let your 
own sales show you that “‘Success is a 
Household word!” 


--. and speaking of Sales 
Appeal... 


* Household has a bright new format! 


* Lots more 4-color ads— over 40% more 
advertising revenue! 


* More readers—circulation over 
2,000,000! 


* Editorial pages—“‘Idea Planned” to 
get action! 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for small 
eties and towne 
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later his Budapest friends receive a post- 
card: “Greetings froni Free Rumania.” 
This is followed by postcards with greet- 
ings from Free Bulgaria and from Free 
Yugoslavia. Two months later a postcard 
arrives from New York. It is signed 
“Greetings from Free Benny Cohen.” 


CHINA: et 


Money Multiplied 


The Legislative Yuan in Nanking last 
week set its budget for the second half of 
1948 at $900,000,000,000,000 Chinese— 
about $130,000,000 United States at the 
black-market rate of exchange. Because it 
was based on month-old prices which al- 
ready have risen, the legislators knew the 
new budget could not be kept. The previ- 
ous one had been exceeded one and a half 
times. At that rate, actual expenditures 
for the current six months would be 
$2,250,000,000,000,000 Chinese. 


JAPAN: 


Assassin Without Yen 


Last week Ichiro Koga languished in 
the jail of the Kyushu town of Saga, proud 
that he had tried to assassinate Kyuichi 
Tokuda but disappointed that the head of 
the Japanese Communist Party had not 
been killed by his crude bottle bomb 
(Newsweek, July 26). The 28-year-old 
coal miner is a member of the Japan Anti- 
Comintern League and a leader of the 
War Veterans League, organized to fight 
Communism. He felt Japan could never 
recover while it harbored a Communist 
party. 

In the best tradition of Japanese polit- 
ical assassination, Koga had _ previously 
planned to emphasize this point by kill- 
ing not only Tokuda but also two other 
Communist leaders, Yoshio Shiga and 
Yojiro Kono, as they met in Tokyo. The 
hitch: Koga did not have the train fare 
to get to Tokyo. 


Letting In Capital 


A proposal regulating foreign invest- 
ments in Japan was informally approved 
by the Army and State Departments last 
week and will be announced at a time set 
by the occupation authorities in Tokyo. 

Under this proposal, all foreign enter- 
prises which entered Japan after Sept. 2, 
1945, will automatically be permitted to 
continue operations. So will enterprises 
operating in Japan on Dec. 7, 1941, pro- 
vided they continue the same type of ac- 
tivity as before the war. New investors will 
be permitted to enter Japan under the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) that their enter- 
prise supplies a source of foreign exchange 
for the Japanese economy, (2) that it con- 
tributes to economic rehabilitation, and 
(3) that it furthers the objectives of the 


occupation. Investors must also present 
sufficient evidence that their enterprise is 
economically sound and that they will not 
engage in “carpetbagging.” Most impor- 
tant of all, investors in new enterprises will 
be allowed to take out a reasonable return 
in their own currency. 

Self-Help: The Japanese themselves 
have taken another step to make Japan 
attractive to foreign investors. In Tokyo 
on July 18 Takeo Kurusu, president of the 


’ Economic Stabilization Board, announced 


a ten-point program to justify continued 





International 
Death missed Tokuda twice 


American aid and achieve economic self- 
support. 

Worried about whether Japan could 
qualify for aid under the Economic Co- 
operation bill, a deputation asked Maj. 
Gen. William F. Marquat, chief of the 
Economic and Scientific Section of SCAP 
(Supreme Command headquarters), for 
guidance. Marquat listed requirements in 
the light of the ERP, reinforced by the 
opinions of all economic missions to Japan. 
Kurusu’s program merely embodied these 
essential points. 


Significance-— 


Allowing payment of interest in dollars 
removes one of the chief bars to priming 
the Japanese industrial pump with foreign 
funds. However, other hurdles remain. 
Foreign investors feel that the occupying 
authorities should issue some statement 
guaranteeing that their investments will 
be protected in the peace treaty against 
possible future Japanese action on the 
claim that the foreigners had obtained ad- 
vantages under duress during the occupa- 
tion. Until the reparations issue is settled, 
foreigners will have no assurance that in- 
dustries they build up in Japan will not 
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be declared “surplus” and removed as 
reparations. 

Furthermore, under American direction, 
Japanese corporations have been threat- 
ened with “deconcentration”—breaking 
down into small units. Members of the re- 
cent American economic missions to Japan 
have described this program as “fantastic” 
and the goal as “impossible.” Despite re- 
cent severe modifications in the deconcen- 
tration program, it remains a large factor 
in the reluctance of American companies 
to rehabilitate their plants in Japan. 


MALAYA: 


Open Warfare 


On July 23 Colonial Secretary Arthur 
Creech Jones announced to the House of 
Commons that the British Government 
had outlawed the Communist Party in 
Malaya. “The decision would not have 
been taken without extreme care,” Creech 
Jones explained. “. .. But there ean be no 
place in an ordered society for bodies 
which seek to overthrow established gov- 
ernment by violence.” In Malaya, three 
Communist-front groups “engaged in 
armed conflict with government forces” 
were likewise banned. 

Meanwhile, guerrilla activities passed 
from terrorism into open warfare on July 


19 when Chinese Reds ambushed a mixed — 


force of the Malay Regiment and police 
in a railroad cut near Gua Musang in 
Kelantan State and in a three-hour battle 
killed the commanding major and six men. 


PALESTINE: 


The Unwarring Camps 


A few scattered shots rang out in Pal- 
estine last week, but the host of UN ob- 
servers who are policing the new truce said 
it was being observed “excellently.” Jews 
and Arabs paused to take stock. The war 
which the UN had declared a threat to 
the peace while it was being fought in the 
communiqués had, in fact, been only pop- 
gun size. 

The Arab invasion armies had no more 
than 30,000 men. Of these only the 6,000 
troops sent by the British-trained Trans- 
Jordan Arab Legion were a fighting force 
worth considering, and they had confined 
their action almost entirely to Jerusalem. 
The Egyptians had two brigades in action 
and a third in reserve on the southern front 
—about 10,000 men with little stomach for 
fighting. Arab aircraft consisted of a few 
Egyptian Spitfires and C-47 transports con- 
verted to bombers. 

Jewish strength had been as wildly exag- 
gerated as that of the Arabs. Widespread 
rumors told of a gigantic secret Jewish 
air force, equipped with Messerschmitt 
fighters built in Eastern Europe from cap- 
tured German plans and ferried to Pales- 
tine by a fleet of United States war-surplus 
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how many mouths 
make a food shortage? 


Billions. They’re insect mouths, They 
grind and suck and chew over 500 
million bushels of grain each year. 
They’re the mouths that make a food 
shortage, that help keep half the 
world’s population underfed. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that .$600,000,000 in food can 
be saved annually by sound pest con- 
trol measures. Elimination of this 
enormous waste will stretch the U. S. 
supply of corn and many other feeds. 

























































An important weapon in the we 
on insect parasites is the powerft 
new insecticide, benzene hexachlorid¢ 
One of the most potent pest kille 
known, benzene hexachloride 
deadly to many insects previous 
difficult to control. 

A new CSC plant is entirely devote 
to the mass production of thi 
dramatic new insect killer. Benzen 
hexachloride is but one of more t 
200 chemical products made by CSG 
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transport planes. Actually, the Israeli Air 
Force numbers between 30 and 40 planes, 
including three B-17s. The rest are trainers, 
bought legitimately froin the British, and 
an odd assortment of fighters bought 
clandestinely throughout Europe. There 
are several Messerschmitts supplied by 
Czechoslovakia. 

Haganah, the core of the Israeli Army, 
has been widely credited with having at 
least 100,000 members of its own. In re- 
ality, total army personnel is about 80,000 
of which only 20,000 are combat troops. 
They have three heavy tanks but generally 
lack heavy equipment. Small arms are 
plentiful, however, and: ammunition for 
them is both imported and locally manu- 
factured. The Jews have developed a mor- 
tar of their own, known as the King David, 
which is said te be more effective than 
similar weapons used in the second world 
war. 


EGYPT: 


Terror in the Streets 


The shouting, sweating mob pressed in 
on all sides in the narrow Cairo street, so 
that the car could move no farther. 
Stephen Haas, a middle-aged Philadel- 
phian, and his wife were astonished and 
terrified; they had merely accepted the of- 
fer of the two nice Egyptians they met on 
the ship during their African vacation to 
show them the sights in Cairo. Clawing 
hands dragged out the Haases and flung 
them to the ground. As they cowered in 
the choking dust under kicking feet and a 
barrage of stones, a jagged piece of con- 
crete struck Haas in the temple. He was 
killed instantly, and the black flies 
swarmed around his body. 

For three days Cairo had been in the 
grip of mobs inflamed against Westerners 
by the Palestine truce. The French coach 
of the Egyptian Olympic swimming team 
was stabbed to death, and another French- 
man was wounded. An American Trans 
World Airline pilot escaped a mob outside 
the Continental Hotel by claiming he was 
British, but a British woman and _ her 
7-year-old son were badly beaten. Other 
foreigners suspected of being Jews were 
stoned, knifed, or manhandled. 

Two persons were killed and seventeen 
injured in the night after the Haas mur- 
der when an Egyptian terrorist parked a 
dynamite-laden automobile outside the two 
largest Jewish-owned department stores in 
Cairo—Oreco’s and Cicurel’s, on Sharia 
Fuad. 

The next day; the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment brought in frontier guards and 
saturated danger areas with steel-helmeted 
and mounted police. The United States 
consul, Hartwell Johnson, warned Ameri- 
cans to avoid the areas around the Citadel 
and the Musky bazaar. Shops, restaurants, 
trains, and amusement places catering to 
visitors were deserted. 
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Soviet Policy in the Making 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


ovieT foreign policy is influenced to 
S a very important extent by the 
Kremlin’s estimate of the strength of 
Communism in the world and the 
strength or weakness of capitalism. The 
basic Soviet assumption, of course, is 
that capitalism is in the process of 
decay and that Communism will tri- 
umph. This belief has been 
vividly confirmed by events 
since the end of the war. All 
through 1946 and 1947 and 
up until very recently, the 
dominant theme of Soviet 
writing for home consumption 
has been the emergence of 
Communism as the most 
vital force in Europe. 

However, between the long- 
range basic assumption that 
Communism will win through historical 
and economic necessity and the needs of 
making a policy for the moment, there 
is a large gap. Ever since the end of the 
war, the best Soviet economic brains 
have been at work trying to fill it. The 
result has been a profound disagreement 
between some famous economists on one 
side and the Communist Party line on 
the other. 


LMOST a year ago, a special meeting 
A of the Academy of Sciences was 
held to discuss a book by Prof. E. 
Varga on capitalism during the war 
years and the probable trend of capi- 
talist development in the future. Most 
of the members of the Academy 
jumped on Varga as hard as they could. 
He defended himself vigorously but got 
little support from anybody else. 

The main points Varga made which 
the academy did not like were: (1) 
that the government had effectively 
exerted industrial and price controls in 
the United States during the war; (2) 
that at least ten years would pass before 
impoverished Europe would be restored 
to its prewar level and that the United 
States would play an important part 
in the restoration; and (3) that for 
this and other reasons no devastating 
economic collapse could be expected in 
the United States in the near future. 
Varga at that time was head of the 
Institute of World Economy and World 
Politics and editor of its review, which 
long had been considered the most au- 
thoritative economic magazine in the 
country. 

The institute was dissolved and the 





magazine given a new name and a new 
editor. Varga, however, remained as 
assistant editor and has continued to 
publish articles which show only a 
very slight inclination to reconcile his 
diagnosis with the official line. 

But the division of opinion extends 
far beyond one professor and his writ- 
ings. Five other well-known 
economists, all of whom 
reached conclusions similar to 
Varga’s, also have been pub- 
licly attacked by writers ex- 
pressing the party line. 

Where the deviationists are 
said to have gone wrong is 
in failing to take account of 
these points: (1) No capi- 
talist government could pos- 
sibly exercise effective war- 
time controls, and such controls as did 
exist were engineered by monopolists 
for their own greater profit; (2) capi- 
talism emerged from the war—not in 
a position of strength, as Varga argued 
—but with a vastly increased gap be- 
tween the profits of a few and the 
poverty of the many, who are increas- 
ingly worse off; and (3) the only way 
the monopolists can postpone the crash 
of the system is by organizing a new war. 


The Varga group on one side and the 


party-line group on the other thus pre- 
sent two sharply opposing views of 
what the Kremlin can anticipate for the 
future. The party-line group suggests 
that the collapse of capitalism is im- 
minent and that the forces of Commu- 
nism can push vigorously forward. The 
conclusions of the Varga group suggest 
caution. This division is one of the 
things which supports the belief in 
Western capitals that there is a deep 
split of opinion on foreign policy within 
the Politburo—a split deriving from 
these opposing estimates of the condi- 
tion of the outside world. 


HILE. the party line has not been 
WY outwardly changed, neither Varga 
nor his followers have been pushed com- 
pletely off the scene. The political lead- 
ers obviously suspect that he may be 
right after all. Moreover, even while 
this controversy has been in progress 
among the economic brains of the coun- 
try, Communism has suffered severe po- 
litical setbacks in Europe and the ERP 
has come into being, which strengthens 
the argument in favor of a more mod- 
erate and less precipitate foreign policy. 
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90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


**$8000 cash vanishes from store’s 
unlocked safe. Owner has insurance 
against burglary but not mysterious 
disappearance. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$8000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps” in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 

See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
‘*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 


AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE 2 PANY 
4740 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please mail me my FREE CORY “29 Gaps 


in Your Bridge to ani 
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DELIVERS SPEEDY 
POWERFUL IMPACT 


without kickback 


to operator 


This hard-hitting 

eller Impact 
Wrench sets nuts to 
a desired torque 
~echout stalling 


with positive impact- 





ing mes for all as- 
sembly opereti 
Reversible. A 4%4-Ib 
handful of power! 


IMPACT WRENCH 
%” Bolt Capacity 


5%” Bolt Capacity 


This new size Keller Impact Wrench 
has a capacity of 54” bolts. A power- 
ful tool, yet its impacting ism 
is simple, direct... free from gears, 
springs, complicated device. Reversi- 
ble feature for disassembly operations. 
Built-in torque regulator. 


KELLER TOOL COMPA 


4808 Jack Street G 


NY 
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NEWFOUNDLAND: . 


Engaged to Canada 


“Are we Newfies or Canadians?” the 
people of Newfoundland asked last week 
end, after voting for the second time this 
summer to determine their future govern- 
ment. Seven weeks ago they definitely 
turned down the commission government 
which has ruled the island since 1934 
(Newsweek, June 14). On July 22 they 
were faced with a straight choice: Con- 
federate with Canada or return to self- 
government. The voters, some of them il- 
literate, were fed a daily mixture of fact 
and fancy in the violent political cam- 
paign. 

The Confederates won by a narrow mar- 
gin of 5,000 votes. Even the long-faced 
residents of weather-beaten old St. John’s, 
who voted strongly for independence, had 
to grin when a beribboned car began cruis- 
ing the streets bearing the sign: “Just 
Married—John Canuck and Miss Newfie.” 
Patrons of a few taverns began practicing 
“O Canada,” but city Rotarians stuck to 
“God Guard Thee, Newfoundland.” 

But Still Single: Actually the position 
was still in doubt. Last November when 
union terms were being discussed in Ot- 
tawa, Prime Minister Mackenzie King de- 
clared that his government would accept 
Newfoundland as its tenth province if the 
people indicated “clearly and beyond all 
possibility of misunderstanding” that con- 
federation was their choice. Now Newfies 
wondered if Canada would admit them on 
such a close vote. 

A St. John’s official thought that the 
commission government, eager for con- 
federation, would recommend to Canada 
that it accept the island, and Ottawa 
Cabinet sources indicated it would do so. 
The admission must be approved by both 
Canadian and British Parliaments, so the 
legislative end of the “marriage” would 
not be completed until next February or 
March. Then Newfies would exchange 
dreams of independent dominion status 
and economic union with the United States 
for Canada’s social security and economic 
benefits, a higher standard of living at 
lower cost, better education—and higher 
income taxes. Whether this would end the 
bitter battle over confederation, which has 
been simmering or raging on the island for 
nearly 100 years, no one knew. 


CONSERVATIVES: 
Hunt the Leader 


In 1942 plain-spoken John Bracken re- 
luctantly left the premiership of Manitoba 
to become Tory leader on condition that 
the Conservative Party change its name to 
Progressive Conservative and its program 
accordingly. Last week the 65-year-old op- 
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position leader resigned because of poor 
health. He called for a PC convention in 
the fall to choose his successor and re- 
examine party policy. 

Conservative pressure, as well as his 
doctor’s advice, influenced Bracken’s de- 
cision. For almost six years he has given 
sincere but ineffectual leadership to the 
right-wing party. He began to lose its sup- 
port when he entered Parliament in 1945; 
his dull speeches failed consistently to in- 
terest either the House of Commons or 
people outside the House. The PC record 
in the Parliamentary session which just 
closed was one of the weakest in years. 
Conservatives, terrified by CCF advances 
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Callan—Toronto Star 


“Tut! Tut! Such a Coincidence, 
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and Leap Year, Too 


in recent elections, feared party disaster if 
the fumbling Bracken led them in the fed- 
eral elections expected next spring. 

Two Hepefuls: So, for the first time 

in Canadian history, both major parties 
are looking for a new leader. The “financial | 
angels” of the PC Party would like to see a 
great popular demonstration for the pres- 
ent favorite to succeed Bracken, Premier 
George Drew of Ontario. Although slightly 
tarnished by his personal defeat in the 
June provincial election, Drew could now 
readily be drafted for national leadership. 
He would probably bring his friend, the 
Union Nationale leader Premier Maurice 
Duplessis of Quebec, into the federal field 
to fight the Liberals in their own strong- 
hold, Quebec. However, this right-wing al- 
liance of the two rich central provinces 
would unite most of Canada against it. 
- The more progressive party members 
would rather see the job go to John Diefen- 
baker, a tall, brilliant lawyer from Sas- 
katchewan. Diefenbaker is a prairie-style 
Conservative who fights for civil liberty, 
believes in cooperatives, and makes Lib- 
erals wince with his shrewd attacks in 
Parliament. But he is considered too 
much of a political lone wolf to have much 
chance of beating Drew. 
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“Hm-m-m...$0 
Mrs. Blandings 
Builds a Dream 
Kitchen...eh?” 


Hm-m-m. After learning the hard way 
how to build a house, I'm glad Mrs. Bland- 
ings took over the job of planning the 
kitchen. Let’s see how she made out... 








2 @ Mr. Blandings: Well, tell me where your metallic 
“Friend” is in this contraption? 


Mrs. Blandings: That’s not a contraption, Stupid... that’s 
a clothes washer. It will keep your precious shirts so 
white they'll make you look like you’ve been under a 
sun lamp! And never a rust stain. 


Mr. B: But where does our “Friend” come in? 
Mrs. B: The Nickel is in the basement ... in the Monel. 


water heater tank. Monel is rust-proof, you know...* 


keeps the water so clean and free of rust you can drink it. 
Mr.B: Well, let’s drink a glass to your invisible crony! 


S 


/ @ Mr. Blandings: ‘Hello, Dear, what are 
you dreaming up for dinner in this bright 
little workshop? 


Mrs. Blandings: See for yourself, Nosey. But 
the best part of the dream is the way my 
“Unseen Friend” lends a hand. 


Mr.B: Your “Unseen Friend?” Who do 
you mean... anybody J know? 


Bes 


3 @ Mr. Blandings: What's this, Dear... 
a spare bathtub? 


Mrs. Blandings: Silly!...that’s the electric 
dishwasher...and will you be glad next 
time I want you to dry the dishes! 
Because, after they’re washed clean with 
really hot water, they dry themselves... 
while you read your paper. 


Mr. B: And I suppose our “Unseen Friend” 
Nickel is ready to leap into action at the 
drop of a plate. But, tell me, why do they 
call it “Your Unseen Friend”? 


Mrs.B: Because it lends a friendly hand 
in so many things we use every day. 


Cary Grant and Myrna Loy as Mr. and Mrs. Blandings in R.K.O.’s 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House—a Selznick release 





Mrs.B: Of course it is. Our “Unseen 
Friend” is Nickel—the wonderful metal 
that’s in these shining Stainless Steel pots 
and pans... and in the Inconel cooking 
surfaces of the electric range. 


Mr.B: Well, “live and learn,” I always say 
... Will wonders n@ver cease? 


Mrs. B: Not with our “Friend” around. 





INCO: That’s right, Mr. Blandings, over a 
hundred things right here in your own 


- kitchen! But the nickel is usually com- 


bined with other metals, so you very sel- 
dom really see it... 


Mr. and Mrs. B. together: And ¢hat’s why 
Nickel is called ‘Your Unseen Friend”! 


Write for your free copy of the interest- 
ing booklet, “Metal Headaches I’ll Never 
Have Again.” Address Dept. 199X. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Nickel 


a mate 


© 1948, T.I.N. Co, 





-. Your Unseen Friend 
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"Prove tt mister! 


Hard-hitting facts for truckers who 


XACTLY what is there about Reo trucks that makes 
fleet owners, operators, drivers and mechanics go 
to bat for them at the buzz of a starter? 


Is it Reo More-Load design? This exclusive Reo fea- 
ture cuts inches off the wheelbase—gives a full payload 
in a more compact unit. 


Perhaps it’s the ease of maneuverability of a More- 
Load design Reo truck that makes users swell with 
‘pride—and profits. 


Then again, Reo drivers might be chesty just from the 
sheer pleasure of handling a responsive, easy-to-steer 
Reo truck. Reo’s close, tight, turning radius is made 
to order for tough city driving and any kind of high- 
way hauling. 


like it straight from the shoulder 


Better consider the twinkle in the mechanic’s eye. 
Likely it’s a gleam of goodwill toward Reo for making 
his service and maintenance job easier. Remember 
Reo’s exclusive cowl-hinged hood? That feature makes 
the Reo Gold Crown Engine more accessible. It’s 
easier to get to and work on. 


The pride of possession Reo owners show could well 
come from any of Reo’s superior features. For instance, 
look at Reo’s tough chrome-molybdenum iron block, 
dual-primary brakes, Tocco (electric) hardened crank- 
shaft, seven main bearings, and extra-gauge steel rail 
frame. 


These extra-quality features are all yours in Reo trucks. 
It means you pay less because you get more value. 








f 





Notarized Proof! Drivers who won all firét and second 
place awards drove Reo trucks in the American Truck- 
ing Associations’ National Truck Roadeo. And 22 State 
Roadeo winners also won with Reo trucks. 





Notarized Proof! A medium-duty Reo hauled 10,000 
lbs. of furniture from New York City to Los Angeles 
in 93 hours to set a trans-continental record. Trip was 
timed by American Trucking Associations officials. 


Sharp-eyed, hard-fisted truck men want proof! 


Reo offers you undeniable, incontestable proof! Signed and sealed by 
° State Authorized Notary Publics. 





Notarized Proof! Hundreds of Reo dealers throughout 
the U. S. are ready to serve you with trained mechan- 
ics using genuine Reo parts... as are the Reo Distribu- 
tors and Factory Branches shown on the map above. 


See 


your KEO dealer 
before you order 


any truck 


EO 


RETAH Saves 
Re 





Notarized Proof! A Chicago garage serviced major 
Reo units in 20% less average time than required on 
competing trucks. (Copies of complete affidavits avail- 
able on request.) 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICH, 


TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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Television-Radio-Phonograph 


The Cosmopolitan, $425; with FM $490. 
Other models from $179.50 to $895. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Write for booklet, “Television Today~ 
and Tomorrow,” that explains how 
you may add Magnascope Television 


at any time. 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 



















COOL 
ALL NIGHT! 


Guest -controlled 
air conditioning 
+. Noiseproofing 
-..aad a radio 
in every room! 
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caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 











DELIGHTFULLY AIR-CONDITIONED 


When in Washington, you can always be 
sure of keepifig cool at The Mayflower 
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Single from $5.50 Double from $8.50 
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COLOMBIA: 


Congress Without Riots 


Colombians, still shaken and tense after 
the riots which followed the murder of Lib- 
eral leader Jorge Eliécer Gaitan on April 
9, braced themselves for more trouble last 
week. Despite his party’s qualms, Conserv- 
ative President Mariano Ospina Pérez had 
called Congress to convene on its usual 
date, July 20, the 138th anniversary of 
Colombia’s declaration of independence 
from Spain. 

The Conservatives, who feared that the 
Liberal majority in Congress might im- 
peach the President, claimed that a regular 
session could not be held under the state- 
of-seige regulations still in force. But Os- 
pina, courageous if not strong, insisted on 
holding the session requested by Liberal 
members of his bipartisan Cabinet. Liberal 
Interior Minister Dario Echandia and War 
Minister German Ocampo declared that 
the army would guarantee order. 

Reform: Three days before Congress 
convened, Liberals and Conservatives 
signed a five-point political truce, calling 
for parliamentary peace and electoral re- 
forms. Majority leaders promised to avoid 
political debate over Gaitan’s assassination 
and to concentrate on reviewing the emer- 
gency measures decreed by Ospina. 

Despite rumors of plots and disturb- 
ances, which made wary Liberals warn 
their party members to stay at home on 
July 20, Bogota was completely calm that 
day. Military police guarded all the streets 
near the capitol and restricted admission 
to the opening session. 

In his annual message, President Ospina 
urged Congress to “rise to the height of 
the historic responsibility of saving the 
country” by strengthening national unity 
and thus to “win the veneration of future 
generations.” 

At the same time Ospina stole a march 
on progressive Liberals by decreeing that 
employes should receive a share in the 
profits of private enterprise, to secure la- 
bor’s “economic cooperation for national 
union.” The socialistic plan, which must 
be “legalized” by Congress, would not be- 
come effective until January 1950. Work- 
ers would share in profits over 12 per cent 
of both agricultural and industrial enter- 
prises capitalized at more than 100,000 
pesos (about $60,000 U.S.) and employ- 
ing 20 and 30 persons, respectively. 


MEXICO: 


Squeezing the Peso 


Since 1940 Mexican banks have been 
changing the money of American turistas 
and businessmen into pesos at the rate of 
4.85 to the dollar (about 20 cents a peso). 
On July 22, after a long battle to keep 
that rate, Secretary of the Treasury 
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Ramon Beteta announced that Mexico 
would have to devaluate. 

He explained that the flight of dollars 
from the country and the international 
situation, which limits Mexico’s trade 
practically to the United States, forced the 
decision. Since the end of the war, when 
its dollar reserves were estimated at $350,- 
000,000, Mexico has been fighting to stem 
the outward flow. In July 1947, when the 
reserve had fallen to about $190,000,000, 
the government restricted imports of lux- 
ury goods. Now, after a sudden increase in 
dollar exports which started about July 13, 
the reserve is only $114,000,000. 

While monetary officials.in Mexico City 
‘and Washington study the situation, the 
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peso will be allowed to seek its own level 
on the free market. When this is found, 
the government Bank of Mexico will sta- 
bilize the currency at that point. Financial 
experts predict this will be -6.50, about 
15 cents a peso and one-fourth less than 
its previous value. 

On the second day of free trading, banks 
bought at an average of 6.30 and sold at 
about 6.65. Several department stores 
boosted prices on some imported goods as 
much as 30 to 60 per cent, or stopped sell- 
ing them temporarily. Beteta had promised 
that the government would act to prevent 
unnecessary price increases, especially on 
local products. It plans to open 500 stores 
to distribute staples at low prices. 

By its devaluation move, Mexico hopes 
to increase production and exports, and 
decrease imports. More pesos to the dol- 
lar should attract more United States 
tourists and foreign buyers, if the govern- 
ment succeeds in keeping prices down. But 
observers believe that the present Mexi- 
can trade deficit is less important than its 
credit-spending policies. Washington offi- 
cials say the flight of capital was caused 
by concern over the government’s broad 
extension of credits to speed industrial 
and agricultural development. 
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At the end of a sizzling August day 
what can better comfort and restore 
you than a cool, refreshing swim! 
Even if you don’t happen to live 
near the ocean or on a mountain lake, 
you still can enjoy an invigorating 
swim, in crystal-clear water in one 
of the pools now found in nearly 
every sizable community. Some 
pools are almost as big as a small 
lake. Others are small enough to 


go right into the back yard, where 
family and friends can have the time 
of their lives on hot summer days. 

Like so many other things that 
contribute to human well-being, most 
swimming pools depend on steel. Steel 
is used to strengthen the sides and 
bottoms of concrete pools, and for 


railings, ladders, diving towers and 
other accessory items. Steel pipe 
brings in the supply of fresh water. 
Prefabricated swimming pools made 
entirely of steel have been developed 
for home use. All that’s needed is to 
have the excavation made to receiv¢ 
the pool, connect to the water supply, 
fill °er up—and jump in! Larger 
all-steel pools for community parks 
and playgrounds are on the way. 
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Atenement: After sixteen years the 
“Hoover depression” line used in Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s first Presidential campaign 
was repudiated by Mrs. Eveanor Rooss- 
VELT in her syndicated column. “This de- 
pression, of course, had nothing to do with 
Mr. Hoover’s policies,’ Mrs. F.D.R, 
explained, “and was the result of after- 
war policies of certain groups inthis 
country.” 


Amulet: Ex-Mayor Epwarp J. Ketty of 
Chicago, Illinois Senate minority leader 
Wituiam J. Connors, and other Cook 
County Democratic big wheels were re- 
vealed to have paid $306 each for a hollow 
“magic spike” containing “vrilium cata- 
lytic barium chloride.” Despite a crim- 
inal information filed egainst the manu- 
facturers, now out on bail, and an 
American Medical Association analysis 
proving that the spike emits no radio- 
activity, Kelly insisted that though “I 
don’t pretend to know how it works . . . 
it relieves pain.” Connors, who had passed 
it on to his wife, limited himself to the 
observation that he had gotten more than 
$300 worth of fun out of the gadget. 


Paff: Argentina’s strong man and Presi- 
dent, JuAN Peron, got a boost in the 
‘newspaper Democracia from an expected 
source. “Why I am a Peronista,” which 
launched a series by a new columnist, was 
written by the paper’s owner, the blond 
ex-actress Sra. Evita de Peron who be- 
tween travels doubles as the country’s 
First Lady. Her irrefutable arguments: 
“Peronism is a conviction and a faith. It 
has the drive and dynamism of history on 
the march.” 





Evita: Her husband is a “dynamism” 
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IN PASSING 


Acme 
Gigi: Her old age is secure 


Veteran: Gici Perreav, with a record of 
seventeen films to her credit, went into a 
Hollywood court to get her latest screen 
contract approved. Where most 9-year- 
olds worry over a dime increase in allow- 
ance, Gigi’s financial concerns centered 
about the salary agreement: $250 a week, 
rising gradually to $1,500. The cautious 
judge ordered the third-grader to put aside 
15 per cent for her old age. 


Distinetion: Epitts SHERMAN, a top 
woman photographer of males, surveyed 
her portraits of “Men of Achievement,” 
on exhibit at Radio City in New York, 
and chose Dr. Joun Haynes Hoimes, lib- 
eral minister of the Community Church 
and fighter for social causes, as the man 
who impressed her most—for “his mag- 
netic voice and brilliant mind.” 


Olive Branch? Because he wanted to 
remind the United Nations that its job 
was to ensure world peace, STEPHEN J. 
Supina rented a single-engine Aeronca 
from a Willimantic, Conn., flying school 
and took off for Lake Success, L. I. Dan- 
gling a small, home-made .bomb by a 150- 
foot length of blasting wire, he detonated 
it with a flashlight battery, dropped a 
note to the UN Assembly penned with 
red ink on his Army discharge papers, and 
flew on to La Guardia Field where he 
abandoned the plane. When the police 
failed to locate him, the former B-17 tur- 
ret gunner gave himself up in a New Ha- 
ven newspaper office. “My intention was 
to wake up those at the UN to remember 
what they are there for,” he said, explain- 
ing that he had made sure that his sensa- 
tional stunt would hurt no one. Long Is- 
land police indicated that Supina would 


be examined by a psychiatrist before he 


was charged with any crime. 


Royalty: Prince ALEXANDER of Yugo- 
slavia, incognito as Mr. Alexander, was dis- 
covered holding down the well-paying job 
of traveling supervisor for Bendix wash- 
ing machines in England. “If I’m not 
capable of succeeding with an ordinary 
name,” he said virtuously, “I have no right 
to make good as a prince.” 

> Kine Peter of Yugoslavia, Alexander’s 
cousin, expressed amazement to New 
York reporters, who saw him off on the 
Nieuw Amsterdam, over Tito’s eight-hour 
anti-Cominform speech: “I wonder how 
many pitchers of water he drank.” 


Heavenly: Persons calling the death- 
certificate section of the District of Co- 
lumbia Health Department were greeted 
by “This is St. Peter talking.” The re- 
cently appointed telephone clerk’s name: 
JosepH F. St. Perer. 


Gifts Ex-Army pilot Hoge Sutuivan, 27, 
of Seattle, Wash., selected a gray wool 
dress, size 16, from the stock in the ma- 
ternity shop he has been running since the 
war, and shipped it out with a covering 
letter to a distinguished mother-to-be. “I 
trust I am not being presumptuous . 

I would be honored should you keep this 
dress,” he wrote. The addressee: Princess 
EvizasetH of Great Britain. 


Traveler: The world’s wealthiest woman, 
Doris Duke CROMWELL Rusirosa, wife 
of a Dominican diplomat, was still globe- 
trotting. Arriving at La Guardia Field, 
New York, from Los Angeles—she had 
just returned from Hawaii—she announced 
that after a brief rest she would take off 
for Paris to join her husband. 





N.Y. Daily Mirror 
Doris: Her next stop is Paris 
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Old Army camps become hospitals in North Carolina’s polio epidemic 


Polio Precautions 


Fear hung over every home in the United 
States where a child lived. By July 17 
infantile paralysis, the disease which par- 
ents most dread, had already struck more 
than twice as many victims as it had by 
mid-July 1947. 

In all, 3,603 cases had been reported to 
the United States Public Health Service. 
The total for last year at that time was 
1,419, and for 1946, 2,592. 

Polio was not only increasing last week, 
but it was spreading. While cases rose in 
North Carolina to a high of 830 victims 
on July 22, Texas reported 810 cases on 
July 17 and California, 611. States which 
were being scanned for unusual jumps 
were Nebraska, 67 cases, Virginia, 85, and 
Ohio, 85. 

Rhode Island was the only state in which 
not a single case of polio had been reported 
this year. Maine had had just one up to 
July 17. The total of new cases in all 
states for last week was 717. 

Medical Sheck Treeps: To combat 
the mounting epidemic in North Carolina, 
with its 20 to 30 new cases a day, the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
rushed a polio epidemic team, composed 
of an orthopedic surgeon, a physical thera- 
pist, and an orthopedic nurse, to the state. 
The team is currently touring North 
Carolina’s medical centers to train doctors 
and nurses in the latest methods of han- 
dling acute cases. 

Since the last serious North Carolina 
epidemic in 1944, the foundation has 
helped to equip nineteen hospitals which 
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admit polio cases. Now no polio victim 
has to be moved more than 75 miles to a 
hospital. Formerly, a sick child might 
have had to travel 300 to 400 miles for 
hospital care. The foundation has also 
sent iron lungs, hot-pack machines, and 
some of the latest mechanical devices dem- 
onstrated two weeks ago at the Interna- 
tional Conference on Infantile Paralysis 
(Newsweek, July 26) . 

By last week the Red Cross had re- 
cruited 450 nurses, 224 of whom were sent 
to North Carolina. Their salaries and ex- 
penses were paid by the foundation. 

Prescription: From Dr. Hart E. Van 
Riper, medical director of the foundation, 
came a simple prescription: “Keep calm.” 
While 1948 is undoubtedly a “bad polio 
year,” there is no reason, in his opinion, 
for “mass hysteria.” 

The precautions suggested by Dr. Van 
Riper are old ones, but they bear repeating. 
Cleanliness, he emphasizes, is the most im- 
portant factor: “Teach your children to 
wash before eating, not to put their dirty 
hands in their mouths. Keep flies and 
insects away from food; cover garbage: 
stay away from polluted water.” 

Other suggestions from the foundation’s 
medical director: Avoid large crowds. 
Don’t let children mix with strangers. 
Avoid extreme fatigue. Ask your doctor’s 
advice on tonsil and adenoid removal in 
the summer months. 

Polio starts in so many different ways 
that it is often confused with other dis- 
eases of childhood, Dr. Van Riper warned. 
“Remember: Call a doctor for any of these 
symptoms—headache, nausea, a_ cold, 
muscle soreness or stiffness.” 


Hemophilia and Elizabeth 


Is there any danger that hemophilia, the 
bleeder’s disease which has long afflicted 
royalty, may appear in the children of 
Princess Elizabeth of Britain and her hus- 
band, Prince Philip? 

Not only are Elizabeth and Philip both 
great-great-grandchildren of Queen Vic- 
toria, who had ten male hemophilic de- 
scendants and seven female descendants 
who proved to be carriers of this disease, 
but they are related by several other lines 
of descent. Under these conditions, such 
a marriage might seem hazardous, par- 
ticularly when a male: heir is of primary 
importance. 

The current issue of the Journal of 
Heredity asserts that modern science, 
based on knowledge of laws of inheritance 
of sex-linked character, removes any rea- 
son for this apprehension. “There is no 
danger whatever that the fateful gene of 
hemophilia will be carried into the next 
generation through this marriage,” writes 
Dr. Hugo IItis of the Mendel Museum, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Royalty’s Peril: Where and how did 
Queen Victoria acquire this morbid he- 
reditary tendency? Her father, Edward, 
Duke of Kent, was not a bleeder and 
therefore could not have transmitted the 
gene to his daughter. Nor was her mother, 
born a princess of Saxe-Coburg, one of ten 
children and herself the mother of two 
other daughters by a former marriage. 

Yet Victoria’s son, Leopold, Duke of 
Albany, was hemophilic and at least two 
of Victoria’s daughters, Alice and Beatrice, 
carried the gene to the next generation. 
Alice, later Grand Duchess of Hesse, was 
the mother .of Czarina Alexandra of Rus- 
sia, whose young son, Czarevitch Alexei, 
was a true hemophiliac. Princess Beatrice 
of Battenberg became the mother of Vic- 
toria Eugénie, wife of Alfonso XIII of 
Spain, who transmitted the disease to 
two of her sons. 

Scientists, among them J. B. S. Haldane 
of Britain, therefore suggest that the gene 
for hemophilia may have originated by 
mutation in Queen Victoria herself. “Such 
instances of spontaneous mutation - are 
well known in animals and plants, and 
Haldane is convinced that the hemophilia 
gené mutates rather frequently in human 
beings,” Dr. Iltis said. 

A Happier Fate: The fact that Vic- 
toria was a proved carrier does not imply 
that there is any trace of the disease in 
the present British royal family, IItis 
added. Princess Elizabeth traces to Vic- 
toria through the three generations of male 
descendants—Edward VII, George V, and 
George VI. “Since none was hemopbhilic, 
we know that she cannot have inherited 
this gene from Victoria.” 

Philip is the great-grandson of Princess 
Alice of Hesse, who was a carrier and who 
transmitted hemophilia to a son and two 
carrier daughters. Since Philip’s relation- 
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ship to Victoria is through’ the female 
line, there might be some possibility of 
transmission through him to his children. 
“Philip himself answers this question,” de- 
clares Iltis. “Since he is not hemophilic, 
he cannot carry the gene.” 


Out of Joint 


Can you disarticulate your elbow or 
knee joints and let them snap back? Can 
you pull out your skin like a rubber sheet 
for abnormal distances? 

If so, you may be a victim of Ehlers- 
Danlos syndrome, a combination of symp- 
toms in the joints and skin described last 
week by Dr. Sture A. M. Johnson of the 
University of Wisconsin and Dr. Harold F. 
Falls of the University of Michigan. 

Although severe cases are linked in the 
public mind with circus freaks, this condi- 
tion, the doctors said, is not a rare one. It 
is more prevalent in the male; it occurs 
often in blood relationships, and it is al- 
ways congenital, with no reported cases of 
its being acquired. The doctors even de- 
scribed the Ehlers-Danlos type: promi- 
nent, widely spaced eyes, wide nose bridge, 
and a lack of subcutaneous tissue over the 
face, particularly the cheeks. 

India Rubber Man: While double- 
jointedness may be a source of entertain- 
ment value to the patient, it may also 
cause serious orthopedic problems. Dislo- 
cations, sprains, and gaping lacerations 
may result from stumbling and falling be- 
cause of this joint instability. 

People with rubber skin also have their 
troubles. “A small cut, laceration or inci- 
sion of the skin may become markedly 
wider, longer, and deeper as the skin edges 
pull away from the wound,” the doctors 
said. “Ordinary sutures tend to pull out, 
so that skin clips and adhesive tape bridges 
have to be used.” 

The skin is so vulnerable in some cases 
that T-shaped splitting of the skin, re- 
quiring six stitches, has followed a simple 
twist of the wrist. In one child, 285 
stitches were taken because of frequent 
lacerations over a period of years. 

Besides being slow to heal, the lacera- 
tions leave bad scars. Bleeding is not a 
prominent feature, because of the hyper- 
elasticity of the skin which helps the 
wounds to retract. But in these odd- 
skinned people the blood vessels are abnor- 
mally fragile. Large hematomas (blood 
tumors) may follow blows which are not 
hard enough to break the skin. 

Treatment of the Ehlers-Danlos syn- 
drome is chiefly limited to protection of 
the victim, although orthopedic surgery is 
successful in ‘some cases. Leather shin 
guards, high boots, and ankle supports are 
recommended for the double-jointed. In 
case of laceration, the attending doctor 
should be promptly informed that his pa- 
tient is suffering from a condition that 
often “taxes the diagnostic acumen of the 
examiner.” 
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Mountains of the Sea 


The trim-rigged steel ketch Atlantis, 
famous floating laboratory of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, sailed on 
July 15 for a two-month cruise north of 
the Azores. 

The purpose of the 1948 expedition of 
the “ship of science” was to dig deeper 
into the fascinating secrets of the longest 
mountain range in the world, the sub- 
oceanic Mid-Atlantic Ridge. The expedi- 
tion, bossed by the big, genial Texas oce- 
anographer, Dr. Maurice Ewing (News- 
WEEK, July 12), was sponsored jointly by 
the National Geographic Society, the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
and Columbia University, where Dr. Ewing 
is a geology professor. The trip follows an 
exploratory cruise of the Atlantis along 
certain portions of the Ridge in 1947. 

Even in exclusive oceanographic circles, 
opinions differ as to the origin of the 
mysterious S-shaped chain which extends 
from Iceland almost to the Antarctic. 
“Some scientists hold to the theory that it 
came into being when the continents of the 
Western Hemisphere broke away from 
Europe and Africa in some primeval con- 
vulsion of the world,” National Geographic 





‘° National Geographic Society 7 
Nansen bottles go into the sea (above) 
as Atlantis again explores the ocean 
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authorities pointed out last week. “Others 
believe that it may represent a pushing to- 
gether rather than a separation of lands.” 
The Atlantis scientific crew hopes to make 
at least a beginning on the solution of this 
“geological riddle.” 

Sunken Peaks: One of the most im- 
portant operations will be work on a 
precise mapping of the sea mountains with 
their scattered peaks that come to the 
ocean’s surface as the islands of the Azores 
and Ascension. The job of charting this 
strange submarine territory will take years, 
the Woods Hole oceanographers admit, al- 
though some of the new wartime methods 
and equipment may speed the day. Echo- 
sounding devices, for instance, help to 
make an accurate record of heights and 
contour variations of the rugged oceanic 
range. 

Among the other scientific instruments 
aboard the vessel are “coring” tubes, half- 
ton instruments similar to the housewife’s 
apple corer, for taking samples of sediment 
from the ocean bottom. The sediment ac- 
cumulates at the rate of about one inch 
each 2,000 years, the National Geographic 
reports. Dr. Ewing hopes to get 60-foot 
cores of it, a feat that would provide him 
with a geological cross-section of some 
1,440,000 years of the earth’s history. The 
Atlantis also carries a supply of Nansen 
bottles, which when hauled up from the 
depths reveal valuable information on the 
varying temperatures and composition of 
deep-sea water. 

The Woods Hole cruise will be divided 
into two parts. The first two months will 
be spent in the North Atlantic, ranging 
southward to the Azores, where a stop’ 
will be made, and returning to Woods Hole 
in mid-September. The second part will 
take the Atlantis to southerly waters for 
mid-ocean research off the western bulge 
of Africa, then to the northeast bulge of 
South America. 


Cuneiform Rosetta Stone 


Carved on the rocky walls of Mount 
Behistun in Iran, 500 feet above the plain 
and 100 feet above a sheer vertical drop, 
is an ancient relief showing Darius, king 
of Persia, and ten of the enemies whom he 
subdued. 

Under the relief are eight columns of 
cuneiform (wedge-shaped) writing, de- 
scribing how Darius outwitted his foes and, 
with the help of his god Auramazda, be- 
came king over all Persia, all because he 
was “neither a liar nor an evil-doer, neither 
I nor any of my family.” 

The story is told in three languages 
current 2,500 years ago. These are Elamite, 
mentioned in the book of Esther in the 
Bible, Old Persian, Darius’s own tongue, 
and Babylonian. By comparing these dif- 
ferent versions of the same story, modern 
scholars have learnéd how to translate 
ancient cuneiform writing. 

The inscriptions, often referred to as the 
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“Rosetta stone of Western Asia” after the 
original Rosetta stone, found on the Nile, 
which held the secret of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, have been twice examined—100 
years ago by Sir Henry Rawlinson, an 
English adventurer, and again in 1904 by 
a British Museum group. Both studies are 
considered inadequate. 

Last week scientists learned that a group 
of American archeologists would travel to 
Iran this summer to reexamine the doubt- 
ful passages in King Darius’s inscriptions 
and also to study four additional columns 
which have never been read because they 
are inaccessible from the ground. 

Sponsored by the American Schools of 
Oriental Research and the University of 
Michigan, the expedition is under the di- 
rection of Prof. George G. Cameron of the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago. To reach 
the unread columns, the archeologists must 
lower a scaffolding from a natural shelf 
300 feet above the inscriptions. For copy- 
ing and photographing the main part of 
the inscription, Dr. Cameron and his asso- 
ciates must use standard mountain-climb- 
ing equipment and a skyscraper scaffolding. 
They hope to complete their work and 
return to the United States in the early 
part of 1949. 


Rat-Brain Walkie Talkie 


In his Los Angeles laboratory, Dr. 
Joseph A. Gengerelli, a University of Cali- 
fornia psychology professor, has devised a 
practical new method for studying the ef- 
fects of electrical stimulation on the brain. 

The U.C.L.A. scientist’s subjects are 
white rats; his apparatus, a small crystal 
radio set which is literally built into the 
animal’s brains. With this device, Gen- 
gerelli can broadcast ultra-short-wave elec- 
trical impulses to the rats while studying 
their reaction to stimulation. 

First, a very fine wire electrode and a 
small crystal rectifier are placed under the 
skin covering the animal’s skull. Then a 
second electrode is set under the loose skin 
of the rat’s neck, and both are coupled to 
a short wire antenna threaded through 
the skin. 

“High-frequency impulses picked up by 
the antenna are changed from alternating- 
current to direct-current electricity by the 
crystal ‘rectifier and transmitted through 
the hot electrode to the brain,” Gengerelli 
explained. He “sends” to the rats through 
a small signal generator, which emits short- 
wave impulses of a very high frequency. 

With this ingenious walkie-talkie, the 
wireless-equipped rat can move about 
freely while he is being checked for speed 
of learning, memory retention, excitability, 
irritability, and other behavior traits 
which may be linked to electric shock. 
Eventually, knowledge gained in this way 
may be applied to a better understanding 
of the behavior of human beings who sub- 
mit to this well-known form of mental 
therapy. 


Atomic- Weight Detection 


A new super-sensitive electronic detec- 
tor, capable of spotting metal impurities of 
as little as one-tenth of a billionth of an 
ounce, was announced last week by the 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The electronic sleuth was developed by 
William M. Hickam, Westinghouse physi- 
cist, although the original idea came from 
Dr. J. A. Hipple, now with the United 
States Bureau of Standards. It is a prac- 
tical application of the spectacular mass 
spectrometer (NEwsweEEK, June 17, 1946) 
—the electronic tube, which by weighing 


Electronic detector for impurities 


atoms, can sort out atomic materials, de- 
tect microscopic leaks in vacuum systems, 
and analyze substances used in making 
synthetic rubber. 

Metal Sabotage: The smallest pinch 
of an impure matter—as little as one part 
in a million—may ruin a metal’s usefulness 
in electrical, metallurgical, or other fields. 
The new Westinghouse device ferrets out 
an impurity within five to fifteen minutes 
by weighing it. “The telltale weight of its 
atoms gives it away,” the scientist ex- 
plained. “Just as human beings have dis- 
tinct fingerprints, so metal substances have 
atomic weights that unmistakably reveal 
their identity.” 

By pre-setting the new instrument so 
that it records only the presence of an im- 
purity with a specific atomic weight (for 
example, the amount of selenium in a cop- 
per base), the scientists can tell quickly 
not only whether selenium is present, but 
also the amount. Ordinary chemical detec- 
tion of impurities would take days to do 
the same job. 

The electronic detector, which tests cop- 
per, steel, iron, and alloys, is not yet ready 
for commercial distribution. But ‘since it 
is a research tool, other scientists will prob- 
ably be invited to send in materials for 
testing. 
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Some Decisions are Mighty Pleasant! 


No matter what your vacation plans 
are, the “best” place for a vacation 
depends on your own personal taste. 

The “best” whiskey, too, is the 
whiskey that best pleases your taste. 
So we do not say that the subtle dif- 


ference in the flavor of Hunter will 
necessarily make it your favorite. 

But try it! For thousands of men 
who have tried Hunter once, have 
liked it instantly—and today prefer 
it to all others. 


HUNTER 


“SINCE 1860 


Fit over the pars 


HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 





Here—you are in the dome of one of 
the planetarium cars of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad’s Colorado Eagle. 
The mighty Rockies fairly leap from 
the Colorado plain. Sunrise sets their 
towering peaks on fire. What a pity to 
confine this wild majesty to the capsule 
of a window frame! From the dome you 


look ahead... above... behind. The 


whole scene is yours in all its glory. 

Five of the nation’s great railroads 
will have dome cars this year. They are 
the world’s finest cars, built by Budd, 


originator of the stainless steel stream- 


liner, and sole builder of all-stainless 


steel railroad cars—the strongest and 
safest ever to glide along a glistening 


rail. The Budd Company, Philadelphia. 


Visit the Chicago Railroad Fair, July 20th thru Labor Day 




















River of Gold 


Radio’s giveaway gold last week con- 
tinued to pour out of 36 network shows 
and uncounted local imitations, and the 
richest lodes appeared still to be untapped. 
Yet while radio’s cocktail talk centered 
on where, when, and how the rush would 
end, the giveaway gimmick was attracting 
more attention than any radio phenome- 
non since the late Maj. Edward Bowes’s 
Amateur Hour. 


1—Controversy 

Within and without the trade, critics 
were denouncing the programs as the cheap 
business of buying listeners with dollars 
instead of entertainment; the art of pro- 
gramming, they said, was disinte- 
grating before vulgar greed. Mark 
Goodson, producer of Winner Take 
All (CBS, Monday-Friday, 4:30-5 
pm., EDT) and Hit the Jackpot 
(CBS, Tuesday, 9:30-10 p.m., 
EDT), violently—and naturally— 
disagreed. “Oddly enough,” he wrote, 
in a New York Times feature ar- 
ticle on July 11, “people do not 
listen to prize shows to win prizes.” 
They listen because “a well-produced 
quiz contest offers precisely that in- 
gredient it is reputed so sadly to 
lack, namely: entertainment. A com- 
petitive battle for big prizes packs 
drama [and] most United States lis- 
teners . . . find more drama in con- 
tests than in make-believe. [A quiz] 
permits listeners to compete in the 
game . . . and most quiz shows are 
listened to, not passively the way 
people listen to drama or music, but 
actively as a game in which the 
listener participates.” 

The stake’s size is critically im- 
portant, Goodson claimed. “Big 
prizes step up the dramatic voltage 
and give a contest added significance 
... The phone device makes the con- 
test more exciting and dramatic and 
gives listeners a feeling of partici- 
pating in the game more directly.” 

Unwerthy Passion: Goodson’s article 
was a red flag to at least four listener- 
readers, whose letters The Times printed 
on last Sunday’s radio page. “All these 
quiz shows tend to lower the national 
mores,” was the angry reaction of David L. 
Delman. “They engender in the masses a 
wholly unworthy passion for getting some- 
thing for nothing [and] tend to show up in 
relief the unfortunate lack of fundamental 
information by contestants . . . In fine, 
quiz shows merely expose our appalling 
national nescience.” 

These views were shared by a writer 
signing himself merely F.P.G. Leslie In- 
gersoll objected to quizzes as the killer of 
“what reasonable programs are still left on 
the air.” But the most dire consequence 
was foreseen by Norman Barasch: “Un- 
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less radio people can rid themselves of the 
dangerous delusion that the listening audi- 
ences’ tastes are basically moronic, then it 
may well be that for 24 hours a day we 
will all have to sit and listen to quiz shows. 
We would all be fabulously wealthy, but 
rather stupid, don’t you think, Mr. Good- 
son?” 


2—Contempt 


Used to shrugging off such attacks, give- 
away producers last week got an unex- 
pected nasty shock from a contestant. 

In Huntington, W. Va., Jack Adams, a 
$39-a-week cable splicer for the telephone 
company, was peacefully tying lead sink- 
ers for a fishing trip when long distance 
called his father’s house on July 17. His 
74-year-old father, expecting news of ail- 





ing relatives, asked young Adams to take 
the call. But the speaker was Bud Collyer, 
inviting whoever answered the phone to 
play Three for the Money (Mutual, Satur- 
day 9-10 p.m., EDT). Asked what other 
flower is mentioned in the song “One 
Dozen Roses,” Adams correctly answered 
“orange blossoms.” This qualified him for 
the main event: guessing the order in 
which three groups of three songs each 
were listed on a screened blackboard in 
the New York studio. He got them all 
right—the first person to do so since the 
new show premiéred on June 26—and 
thereby became the winner of its first jack- 
pot, $7,300. 

Take It Away: But within hours, 
Adams was frantically calling New York. 
Three for the Money could take back its 
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Jack Adams and wife: $7,300 was a worry 


gold. Since he’d won it every salesman in 
the neighborhood, a host of well-meaning 
friends, newspaper reporters, and publicity 
hounds had started his phone on a mara- 
thon jingle. The noise rattled his nervous- 
ly ill wife. Besides, he’d figured the whole 
prize would have to go for income tax. 
“T just want to lead a peaceful life;” he 
said. 

Momentarily stupefied, the show’s pro- 
ducers soon rallied sufficiently to rush a 
man to Huntington to persuade Adams to 
take the money—and incidentally capital- 
ize on the publicity. After three days of 
pestering from his parents, encouragement 
from his wife, pressure from the town’s 
mayor, calculations showing he’d be ahead 
even after taxes, the local station’s prom- 
ise of broadcast pleas that he be let alone, 
and the assurance of a quick switch 
to an unlisted phone number, Adams 
capitulated. And there, as one sta- 
tion executive put it, “went the last 
hope of radio.” 


3—Conversion 

Meanwhile during the week, 
WNEW, a New York independent 
station that delights in ridiculing its 
bigger brothers, came up with a 
“takeaway.” On You Can Lose Your 
Shirt (Monday, 9-9:30 p.m., EDT), 
sponsored, aptly enough, by the Ben- 
dix washing-machine people, con- 
testants come prepared to lose $100 
of their own money, unless they can 
answer “questions” correctly, in 
which case they merely keep their 
money. 

To complete the giveaway twist, 
no one makes any money out of the 
takeaway. The sponsor’s fee, the an- 
nouncer’s and M.C.’s salaries, and 
the contestants’ losings all go to the 
favorite, charity of the “winner.” 

Taller Than Anyone: The first 
show’s five invited contestants, all 
men with an interest in publicity, 
spilled out $440. Arthur Maisel, 
owner of the Glorifried Ham’n’ Eggs 
Restaurants, lost the $50 question 
when he didn’t know which comes 
first—the chicken or the egg. (The 
gagster’s answer: the doctor.) Arthur Ad- 
ler, the old man of Adler Elevator Shoes, 
chucked in $25 when he couldn’t sing his 
own singing commercial—in proper fash- 
ion. For $50 Bennett Cerf, Random House 
publisher, matched his guess that there 
were half a million radios in the U.S. 
against a phone answerer’s correct 55,- 
000,000. The man on the phone: C. E. 
Hooper of the Hooperatings. 

Then the M.C., Jack Barry, screamed 
“Stop the melody,” but Joseph Shorin, 
manufacturer of Topps chewing gum, 
couldn’t identify either “Chattanooga 
Choo Choo” or “When the Midnight Choo 
Choo Leaves for Alabam’.” Nobody recog- 
nized the mystery voice, Mr. Shush, who 
turned out to be Barry. 














The Passing of Cissy 


To the respectful members of The 
Washington Times-Herald staff, she was 
The Lady—to some, even the greatest 
newspaper editor in America. To other 
staff members, to many of the readers of 
Washington’s most widely circulated news- 
paper, Eleanor Patterson was known by 
other epithets seldom printed. Her brother, 
the late Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson, 
founder of The New York Daily News, 
gave her the childhood nickname of 
“Cissy,” by which she was known 
throughout the newspaper world. 
And when she died suddenly at 63 in 
her home in Prince Georges County, 
Md., last week she left a gap in 
American newspaper ranks. 

Cissy Patterson had the most 
meager of newspaper backgrounds in 
1930 when she induced Arthur Bris- 
bane, then editorial czar of the 
Hearst empire, to let her edit The 
Washington Herald, a chronic tail- 
ender in circulation and advertising, 
at a salary of $10,000 a year. 

She was Joe Patterson’s sister, to 
be sure, the cousin of Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, and the daughter of 
Robert Wilson Patterson, who had 
risen from reporter to editor-in-chief 
of The Chicago Tribune. 

She had made the rounds of Eu- 
rope in her youth, married the Rus- 
sian-Polish Count Gizycki, divorced 
him, and fought a battle on the 
highest governmental levels for the 
custody of their daughter Felicia 
—but she was totally unknown as a 
journalist. 

Within three days of her arrival 
at The Herald that anonymity was 
ended, On the back of a telephone 
book she wrote a piece attacking 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth and ordered it 
printed on page 1. Gossip-hungry Washing- 
ton knew that Cissy was back in the 
scenes of her triumph as a debutante, and 
Washington has had few chances to forget 
that fact. 

Cissy vs. Gene: After editing The 
Herald for seven years, Cissy leased it from 
Hearst in April 1937 because she would 
not take his orders on what to print. Three 
months later she also leased the Hearst 
evening Times. And in 1939, to prevent 
Eugene Meyer from buying The Herald 
and merging it with his Washington Post, 
she bought both The Herald and The 
Times and canceled a large personal debt 
that Hearst owed her. 

Then her troubles started—and ended. 
The Herald and The Times had a com- 
bined loss of about $1,750,000 a year when 
she took them over. To drop the unprofit- 
able Herald would give Meyer the morn- 
ing field without competition. To drop 
the evening Times would destroy all 
chance of breaking even. Cissy grasped the 
nettle firmly. She determined to keep the 
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paper on the street all day, as The Times- 
Herald. 

When the American Newspaper Guild 
threatened a strike over the potential loss 
of jobs that would come-about through the 
merger, Cissy sent word that if a strike oc- 
curred, she would close the doors of the 
plant and keep them firmly closed. Other 
unions, knowing that Eleanor Patterson 
was not in the habit of bluffing, induced 
the Guild members to drop their threat 
of a strike. For the past nine years the 
papers have prospered. They earn about 





Cissy woke up Washington 


$1,000,000 a year before taxes, and they 
are now appraised at about $8,000,000. 

Prosperous or not, Cissy never ducked a 
fight. When Meyer licked her in a suit 
over comics and features in 1933, she had 
a piece of meat ground and sent to him 
with a note: “Here’s your pound of flesh, 
Gene.” And when the columns of Walter 
Winchell and Drew Pearson (her ex-son- 
in-law, onetime husband of Felicia) ran 
counter to the isolationist policy of The 
Times-Herald, she ruthlessly suppressed 
them and told Washington that she, not 
they, decided what should go into the paper. 

She was sole owner of The Times-Her- 
ald, but she was also a legatee of the trust 
fund established by Joseph Medill, founder 
of The Chicago Tribune, into which go the 
earnings of The Tribune, The New York 
Daily News, and The Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate. With her pass- 
ing the only survivor of the original Medill 
trust beneficiaries is her cousin, Colonel 
McCormick, who was inspecting Tribune 
interests in Europe last week (see story 
which follows) . 





British Meet the Colonel 


By wireless from Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of NEwsweek’s London bureau: 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, whom the 
average Englishman regards as America’s 
most implacable Anglophobe, met the ene- 
my on the enemy’s battlefield last week: 
and the result, if not a conquest for the 
colonel, was at least a draw. 

The editor and owner of The Chicago 
Tribune reached London by way of Scot- 
land and Ireland in his personal 
B-17 (“there are so many left over 
from the war they’re glad to have 
you take one away”). His arrival 
was heralded by scattering salvos of 
deprecatory publicity in the British 
popular press and by an unwritten 
agreement among the Socialist Gabi: 
net ministers to the effect: “Let’s not 
be rude to the fellow, but let’s not go 
out of our way to be nice to him.” 

Ambassador Lewis W. Douglas 
(“a very old friend”) gave the re- 
doubtable Chicagoan a middle-sized 
and very selective cocktail party at 
Prince’s Gate. Herbert Morrison 
showed up but spent most of his 
time talking to other guests. With 
Tory M.P. Leonard D. Gammans 
and Bill Fulton, chief of The Chi- 
cago Tribune London bureau, the 
colonel visited the House of Com- 
mons and, in defiance of House rules, 
gave his autograph to a Negro sitting 
near him in the _ Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery. 

Thursday morning, in his suite at 
Claridge’s, Colonel McCormick met 
a dozen members of the British press 
and several chosen American corre- 
spondents on his own invitation. He 
wore a bright blue necktie bearing 
the large hand-painted head of a bulldog. 
When he sat down I noted he had a band- 
age on his left shin: “I stumbled getting 
out of my plane.” : 

Berries: The colonel immediately took 
command after ordering the waiter to re- 
move a small table containing an un- 
touched bow! of raspberries and a pot. of 
tea. He grouped the reporters in a circle 
and asked if anyone was authorized to 
speak for all. Told they represented a va- 
riety of interests, he started with the Reu- 
ter men on his left and went methodically 
around the circle, occasionally barking: 
“Next.” 

Colonel McCormick explained that his 
trip largely constituted a look-see at Chi- 
cago Trib offices in Europe. He confessed 
to having played cricket while a schoolboy 
in this country, but he wouldn’t have time 
to see any while here. (The test match 
between Australia and England is now 
the single absorbing topic in this country.) 

Asked about the legend of his Anglo- 
phobia, the colonel declared: “The Scots 
and Irish appear to be more prosperous 
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than the people in London . . . Food in 
the restaurants certainly is ample . . . I 
think England is about halfway to Com- 
munism . . . The Scots would like to be 
our 49th state, but you people probably 
couldn’t join us, with your royal family 
and aristocracy.” 

Would there be an American depression? 
“We will probably follow you down,” re- 
plied the Chicagoan. “The great danger 
is in dollars that are hoarded all over 
the world. If they are dumped on the mar- 
ket, the dollar will decline.” 

Corn: Somebody asked the colonel what 
he would do first if he were given a chance 
of solving all of England’s problems. He re- 
<: plied diffidently that he probably wasn’t 











qualified, but he added quickly he’d do 
something about more land into cultiva- 
tion: “You’ve always had a great many 
grazing lands. That’s the lowest form of 
agriculture. Do you know what the high- 
est form is? Corn!” 

Throughout, the colonel. was expansive 
and genial—though commanding—until at 
the very end of the half-hour conference 
" a young weman reporter asked acidly if 
he would still write off Britain as a dead - 
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loss. The towering colonel advanced on her It’s bre who know a good thing 
incredulously. “Who ever said that?” he For those * it! 
asked. “That’s bad journalism—just bad When they find at. 


journalism.” . 
Colonel McCormick had no plans to see LEE 
any members of the Socialist government — 
~~ unless—as with Morrison—he just “runs 
into them.” Evidently that made it unan- 

imous. 

However, the colonel did attend the roy- 
al garden party Thursday, where he ran 
into Winston Churchill as well as the king 
and queen. He was also entertained while 
here by the press lords Rothermere and 
Kemsley. 


Kennedy’d Do It Again 


Edward Kennedy. was probably the 
worst-belabored reporter in the records of 
modern newspapering because of the 24- 
hour beat he gave 
the Associated 
Press on the Ger- 
man surrender May 
7, 1945 (News- 
WEEK, May 14, 
1945). Fifty-four 
furious fellow cor- 
respondents brand- 
ed his action the 
“most disgraceful, 
deliberate, and un- 
ethical double-cross 

Kennedy in the history of 
journalism.” Army 
brass was outraged and screaming for the 
head of the wartime Paris bureau AP chief. 
Newspapers at home were fuming. The AP 
itself apologized for the gun jumping and 
brought Kennedy home to sit in a corner, 
later easing him out. | . . : , 
Writing from the serenity of Santa Bar- | Brewed and Bottled by The National Brewing Company of Baltimore in Maryland 
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bara on the blue California coast, Ken- 
nedy penned an article for the August 
Atlantic Monthly, titled “Id Do It 
Again.” 

Kennedy asserts that it was political, 
not military, censorship that sought to 
delay news of the surrender for more than 
24 hours. Russia, then the ally of the 
United States and Britain, wanted no an- 
nouncement of the Rheims capitulation 
until a similar ceremony had been enacted 
at Berlin a day later, or May 8. 

The reporter defends his beat on the 
ground that Count von Krosigk, foreign 
minister of the Doenitz regime, broadcast 
over the Flensburg radio May 7 that “Ger- 
many has succumbed to the overwhelming 
power of her enemies.” Addressed to “Ger- 
man men and women,” the Flensburg 
broadeast was picked up by the British 
Ministry of Information and rebroadcast 
all over the world. To Kennedy that made 
the surrender news public property; fur- 
ther, since Flensburg was in Allied hands, 
he reasoned that the address must have 
had official sanction. Notifying the Ameri- 
can censor that he no longer felt obliged 
to observe the pledge of secrecy, he used 
military telephone channels to get his 
story to the AP’s London buréau and 
thence to the world. 

Long after the war Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith confirmed. Kennedy’s guess 
that SHAEF’ had ordered the surrender 
announcement over the Flensburg radio, 
and Eisenhower finally restored Kennedy’s 
credentials as a war correspondent (NEws- 
week, Aug. 5, 1946). But he wasn’t to be 
needing them. Shortly thereafter he took 
the job he still holds—as managing editor 
of The Santa Barbara News-Press. 


Gordo Con Carne 


Gordo, amorous, amiable, and fat Mexi- 
can bean farmer, has long been a pet of 
those who consider themselves connoisseurs 
of the comic strips. Into the feature, Gus 
Arriola, former Walt Disney artist, puts 
humor, sustained interest in human and 
animal characters, and better-than-ordi- 
nary draftsmanship. But until one day last 
February “Gordo” was just another strip. 

Among Gordo’s traits is a love of cook- 
ing, and on that February day when 
Arriola had Gordo offer a “beans weeth 
cheese” recipe, the United Feature Syndi- 
cate printed 1,000 copies and waited to 
hear from readers. Within the first week 
came 40,000 requests for the tidbit, fol- 
lowed by an equal number when the recipe 
offer was repeated on Sunday. 

Since then Gordo’s star has been rising. 
Since February he has put on 40 daily and 
15 Sunday papers, bringing his total to 
more than 100 and including a daily color 


spot in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Newsweek, July 19). On Monday, 


July 26, he was scheduled for a New York 
debut in The New York World-Telegram, 
with a new sequence. 
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Gus Arriola, Gordo’s pop 


Clarinda Kirk, typical New Yorker, vis- 
its Mexico and can’t understand why the 
fat, slovenly Gordo is popular. She shud- 
ders at primitive living conditions, detests 
Mexican food, and says so. But Gordo’s 
unfailing charm wins her over, and she suc- 
cumbs to his cooking, too—particularly 
chile con carne, the recipe for which will 
be offered by Gordo early in September. 

Like Gordo, Arriola is said to be tem- 
peramental in the Latin manner and ad- 
dicted to mafana thinking when copy 
deadlines are concerned. 


ME for WT 


When red-haired Burnett Olcott Mc- 
Anney walked into The New York Trib- 
une city room in 1914, old-timers along 
Park Row looked on him and his kind as 
a doubtful experiment. He was a college 
graduate—Dickinson, 1913. More than 
that, he was a member of the second class 
graduated from the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism at Columbia. 









McAnney, at 56 now stocky and gray, 
has been a New York newspaperman ever 
since, known as “Bo” to scores of former 
associates on The Tribune, The Herald 
Tribune, The Post, and The Times before 
he joined The Telegram in. 1928. Last 
week, after fifteen years as city editor of 
The World-Telegram, he was named man- 
aging editor, the first ever to have the 
title on that paper.* 

Since The Telegram’s acquisition by 
Scripps-Howard in 1927, Lee B. Wood has 
regarded his title of executive editor as 
inclusive of all editorial responsibilities. 
McAnney, as city editer, has performed 
many tasks that go with the managing 
editor’s desk on other papers, and now 
happy in the new job, he hopes that Wood 
will relax and let him have full charge of 
news and features. 


Post in Perpetuity 


A quarter-century ago the irascible Wil- 
liam Hamilton, editor of The Wall Street 
Journal, declared that newspapers were 
purely private enterprises, to be operated 
for profit and with no obligation to the 
public beyond delivering a product that 
people would buy. 

Few top-drawer publishers have agreed. 
In the past generation, beginning with 
Joseph Pulitzer’s ill-fated effort to ,er- 
petuate his New York World, numerous 
owners have sought means of keeping alive 
their ideals and institutions beyond their 
own lives. 

Last week Eugene Meyer, publisher of 
The Washington Post, became one of this 
number. Within fifteen years he had 
brought The Post from the bottom to the 
top of the newspaper ladder (NEWSWEEK, 
June 21). At 73 he already turned over 
most active publishing duties to his son-in- 
law, Philip L. Graham, and wanted to 
assure that the newspaper would be con- 
tinued perpetually as a public trust. 

Meyer announced the appointment of a 
committee of five distinguished non-jour- 
nalists, with “absolute discretion” to pass 
on qualifications of prospective future 
owners of The Post. Voting stock is trans- 
ferred to Mr. and Mrs. Graham, and non- 
voting stock continues to be held by Mr. 
and Mrs. Meyer. The committee is 
charged with assuring that control of The 
Post after the Graham era ends will be 
determined by loyalty to “the same ideals 
of independence and public service.” 

Initial members of the committee: Ches- 
ter I. Barnard, president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University; Colgate W. 
Darden Jr., president of the University of 
Virginia; Bolitha J. Laws, chief justice of 
the United States District Court for -the 
District of Columbia, and Millicent C. 
McIntosh, dean of Barnard College. 





*Succeeding McAnney as city editor is William 
D. O’Brien, day city editor, who has been on the 
paper for the past 22 years. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Born: Heip1 VANDERBILT, 8 pounds, to 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 35, horse- 
racing patron, sportsman, and heir to 
20,000,000, and his second wife, the 
former Jeanne Murray; in New York, 
July 20. Heidi has a 9-year-old half-sister, 
Wendy Vanderbilt, daughter of her father 
and his first wife, the former Manuela 
Hudson. 


Married: Tue Eart or Dersy, 30, and 
Lapy IsaBet Mitxies-Lape, 28; in West- 
minster Abbey, London, July 22 (see 
page 30). 

PWuiretaw Rep, 35, editor of The 
New York Herald Tribune, and Joan 
Branvon, 18, daughter of Mrs. Dorothy 
Brandon of the Trib’s editorial staff; at 
Purchase, N. Y., July 24. 


Divoreed: WaLTER RvussELL, 77, sculptor 
and painter, by his wife of 55 years, HELEN 
AnprEws RvsseELL; on grounds of extreme 
cruelty, in Reno, July 19. To a woman 
who “bawled the very devil out of me” for 
not “sticking it out until the end,” Russell 
replied: “If a man is sentenced to jail for’ 
life and after serving 55 years is suddenly 
granted a parole—would you expect him 
to turn that reprieve down and stay in 
prison?” 


Died: Eimer L. Irey, 60, retired chief of 
the Treasury Department’s T-men and 
nemesis of Al Capone, Moe Annenberg, 
Waxey Gordon, Tom Pendergast, Nucky 
Johnson, and Bruno Hauptmann; at 
Shadyside, Md., July 19. 

> Pierre F. Boisson, 54, one-legged Gov- 
ernor General of West Africa, under Vichy 
France, who defended strategic Dakar 
against Charles de Gaulle in 1940 but 
turned it over to the Americans after the 
North African landings in 1942; in Paris, 
July 21. 

>D. W. Grirrirn, 68, master producer 
and director of silent movies; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, in Hollywood, July 23. A pio- 
neer in such film techniques as fade-outs, 
fade-ins, flashbacks, and close-ups, Griffith 
produced the epochal though vitriolic “The 
Birth of a Nation” in 1913 and some 400 
other silents, and made film stars of Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, and count- 
less others. Retiring in 1933 after talkies 
took over, he turned to writing his 
memoirs, musing: “I never liked the 
movies when I was working in them. Be- 
lieve it or not, I always considered direct- 
ing a temporary thing, a sort of spring- 
board. My lifetime ambition has been to 
write .. . But I hit the usual snag. I got 
into a rut and never got out.” 

> Mrs. ELeaNor (Cissy) Patterson, 63, 
publisher of The Washington Times-Her- 
ald; of a heart attack, at her country estate 
in Prince Georges County, Md., July 24 
(see page 52) . 

> Oscar Cesare, 63, Swedish-born political 
cartoonist and interviewer; in Stamford, 
Conn., July 24. 
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For Better Protection 


In these days of ever-increasing display mer- 
chandising, it’s more important than ever that 
your products reach the dealer and consumer 
as attractive as when théy leave your plant. 


Your nearest Gaylord Sales Office will show 
you how Gaylord Boxes can reduce damage 


claims and help to protect your good will. 
Call them. : 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes @ 
Folding Cartons @ 

Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks @ 
Kraft Paper and Specialties @ 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York e Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City « Seattle « Indianapolis » Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland 
Minneapolis « Detroit « Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth 
Tampa e Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma City 
Greenville ¢ Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas 
City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven 
Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson e Miami 
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STOCK MARKET: 


BUSINESS 





The Bull and the Question 


Two and a half months ago Wall Street 
hailed the birth of a new bull market. 
Frenzied trading pushed the Dow-Jones 
stock average through its 1947 high; it 
confirmed, said the chart followers, a new, 
long-term uptrend in stock prices. 

Now the Street was not so confident. 
In three days stock values had declined 
$4,000,000,000, the sharpest drop in more 
than a year. The Dow-Jones average had 
fallen back below last year’s high. 

Last week it took Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday to recover the 
ground lost in one fell swoop on Monday. 
On Monday’s drop the volume was big— 
2,560,000 shares; on the recovery it was 
small, usually a sign of weakness. 

What had happened to Wall Street’s 
long-awaited bull market? The optimists 
reassured themselves that it was just a 
case of jitters over the war scare and a 
false alarm over the danger of price con- 
trols. The reaction in stock prices, they 
pointed out, was still within “technical 
limits”; the bull was still alive. 

Others could not brush off these threats 
so lightly. The lull in security buying re- 
flected a new note of caution; a wait-and- 
see attitude had replaced the boundless 
optimism of a few weeks ago and cooled 
Wall Street’s bullish fervor. 

A long-term bull market demanded con- 
fidence in future business trends and 
future profits. The question was whether 
such confidence could exist in the face of 
(1) a touch-and-go international situation 
and (2) tremendous public resentment of 
price advances which were essential * to 
such profits. 





Stock Exchange poser: What’s happened to the bull market? 
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It was a question which could hardly be 
dismissed by blithe conclusions drawn 
from the jiggles of stock price averages 
on analysts’ charts. 


RAILROADS: 


Glamour on Wheels 


In the transportation family, the rail- 
road is usually a stodgy, reliable frump. 
outshone by the gleaming plane and the 
glamorous ocean liner. Last week, on a 50- 
acre lake front in Chicago, the old dame 
kicked up her heels and showed off some 
new and fancy garments. 

To commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of the first run of a locomotive from the 
muddy frontier outpost of Chicago, 38 
railroads had banded together in a $2,000.- 
000 fair, starting July 20. By Labor Day 
2,000,000 visitors would see the equipment 
of the future, such as the Chesapeake & 
Ohio train “X,” designed for speeds up to 
150 miles an hour, and General Motors’ 
Diesel-powered “Train of Tomorrow” with 
astra-dome cars. 

For the railroads the new equipment was 
more than a matter of style and eye ap- 
peal. It was needed to trim heavy oper- 
ating costs. The roads were buying all they 
could get, spending some $1,500,000,000 
for capital improvements this year alone: 
most of this would be for rolling stock. 

The banners and streamers of the fair 
reflected a brighter outlook for the railroad 
industry. Estimates of earnings this year 
now ran between $650,000,000 and $700,- 
000,000 compared with $480,000,000 a year 
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ago. It looked like the best peacetime year 
for the nation’s carriers since the 1920s. 

Yet none knew better than railroad 
executives themselves that the improve- 
ment was relative—that the industry was 
still sick. They could borrow money for 
new rolling stock because it was a relative-- 
ly safe investment, easily resold. But mon- 
ey for improvements to railroad buildings, 
shops, and roadbeds was another matter. 
Despite improved earnings, the return on 
investment (now about 5 per cent) was 
still too low to attract new money. 

“Few railroads,” said Railway, Age, 
“could sell stock today, and it has been a 
long time since any of them have had the 
courage to try to sell bonds except for re- 
financing.” 


PRICES: 


Rash of Rises 


Third-round price boosts, following 
hard on the heels of third-round wage in- 
creases, kept the price pot boiling merrily 
last week. 

U.S. Steel, as expected, capped its wage 
increase with a whopping $9.34-a-ton 
jump in steel prices. Other steelmakers 
followed suit. The rise, President Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless said, was necessary 
“solely to compensate United States Steel 
for increases in the cost of operation be- 
yond its control.” 

In itself the steel-price increase was 
hardly as important as popularly believed. 
It would add only $15 to the price of a 
$2,000 automobile, $6.75 to the cost of a 
medium-sized tractor, 13 cents to a lawn 
mower, and 9 cents to a garbage can. 

But what was happening in steel was 
only one spot in a nationwide rash. Gen- 
eral Motors, last of the big three to hold 
the price line, announced an 8 per cent 
increase in auto prices. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass upped plate-glass prices 9 per cent 
and window glass 10 per cent. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics wholesale price index 
burst through its all-time high of May 
1920 (167.2) to set a new record of 168.9. 

Though there seemed little chance that 
a Republican Congress would approve 
President Truman’s request for price con- 
trols, manufacturers were taking no 
chances. As Congress headed for Wash- 
ington there was a concerted rush to get 
prices up in line with higher wages and 
other costs. No one wanted a price freeze 
to catch him with his prices down. 


ENTERPRISE: 


The Crowd Engineer 


Andy Frain learned to cope with crowds 
at an early age. He was brought up with 
sixteen brothers and one sister in a five- 
room shack with a one-seater outhouse 
back of the Chicago stockyards. 

« On this solid foundation Frain, now a 
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He’s a legion of personalities in one 
man’s skin. Millions know him as the 
incomparable character actor of 
“Tycoon,” “Here Comes Mr. Jordan,” 
scores of other films. He is the author of 
many screen plays, including “Women 
of All Nations.” For the stage, he wrote 
his own famous roles of Hap Hurley in 


PERSONALITIES 


JAMES GLEASON ... zat is so 


“Is Zat So,” Mickey Shannon in “The 
Shannons of Broadway.” Twelve years 
a U. S. Army man, he served in the 
Cavalry, Field Artillery, Tank Corps, 
Military Intelligence Service. His |.C.S. 
studies range from mathematics to horse 
husbandry. As a student in 1903, he 
was a trooper in the Philippines. As a 


An advertisement of |. C. S. 


student in 1940, he was a trouper head- 
quartered in Beverly Hills. There’s noth- 
ing like 1.C.S., says James Gleason, for 
the man who doesn’t feel that he’s com- 
pleted his education the day he leaves 
school. Sources: Mr. Gleason; records 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania. 


International Correspondence Schools 
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Andy Frain briefs his ushers for the battle 


husky 44, has built a unique career as 
“King of the Ushers.” In the course of a 
year he supervises the handling of crowds 
equal to the entire population of the 
United States. 

Last week Frain’s blue-and-gold-clad 
men ushered the Chicago Railroad Fair, 
the American Roadbuilders’ exhibit in 
giant Soldier Field, Chicago, and numerous 
smaller events. Behind him this year were 
his seventeenth Kentucky Derby (with 
125,000 spectators and only 50,000 seats 
Frain figures he handles each Derby fan 
ten times) , the Republican National Con- 
vention, and the All-Star baseball game in 
St. Louis. 

During a year Frain handles baseball, 
football, and hockey games, dog and flower 
shows, hotel-lobby waiting lines, depart- 
ment-store sales, fashionable weddings 
(“I'll supply everything but the best 
man”), and church dances. His men even 
order policemen around at the cops’ picnics. 

From Fist Fights: When Frain started 
as a baseball usher at 13, after school 
hours, the business had no status. The 
typical usher was a burly tough, distin- 
guished by his red hat, dirty shirt, dirty 
face, and dirty ethics. Underpaid, he took 
$1 from his employer and stole $5 more. 
The legitimate ticket holder who tried to 
enter his seat fifteen minutes before game 
time was likely to get slugged for his 
effrontery. In a crowd of 30,000 it was par 
for 10,000 to get the wrong seats. On an 
average Sunday a ball park would refund 
$2,000 to $5,000 to ticket buyers who 
couldn’t get into their seats. 

One Sunday afternoon five years after 
he started ushering, Frain spotted William 
Wrigley Jr., late owner of Chicago 
Cubs, sadly watching the usual fine filing 






past the refund window of his ball park. 
Frain had a proposition: He would super- 
vise the ushering and save Wrigley many 
thousands of dollars. Frain was hired at 
$15 a day. 

In his first year he fired all but four of 
the 250 original ushers; but he also had 
their wages boosted to $4 daily. At the end 
of a year, a pleased Wrigley invested 
$7,000 in uniforms for Frain’s men—the 
blue and gold which have since become 
Frain’s coast-to-coast trademark. 

Within five years “Andy Frain Crowd 
Engineering” was a going business, taking 
on outside jobs. Today there are 27 Frain 
affiliates outside Chicago, independently 
owned but assisted by the King of the 
Ushers himself in major functions. 

To Finesse: The Frain usher is a high- 
school or college student who gets $1.20 
an hour, but doesn’t depend on ushering 
for a full-time living. This (1) lessens 
temptation to take graft and (2) raises 
the tone of the Frain enterprise. For the 
GOP convention in Philadelphia, Frain 
hired 350 college students at $8 to $15 a 
day. “I always wanted to boss some guys 
who could speak seven languages,” he said. 
“T wanted to find out whether they really 
had anything in their heads. Especially 
those Yales.” 

Frain takes his work seriously. His care- 
fully selected recruits get blackboard drills, 
see training films, and do two weeks of 
field work before they graduate into uni- 
form. His approach is scientific. He 
studies weather reports closely; tempera- 
ture affects the crowd’s pace and mood. 
Formerly he used walkie-talkies to coordi- 
nate operations but has abandoned them 
for electric megaphones of the type used in 
wartime landings on hostile beachheads. 









Ten such megaphones were used at the 
GOP convention. 

Frain counts that event as his triumph. 
He took 25 of his full-time key men to 
Philadelphia and sealed all but sixteen of 
the 100 convention-hall doors. One Re- 
publican ward heeler from a Midwestern 
city had gone on the air to tell his con- 
stituents ‘to “look me up at gate 5” if 
they wanted to get in. On the opening day 
500 descended on gate 5. The Frain man 
was immovable. The last Frain saw of the 
ward heeler he was hiding out in a balcony. 


LABOR: 


Curran’s Crusade 


Joe Curran, who ran away to sea at 16, 
has come a long way. As president of the 
National Maritime Union for the last 
eleven years he learned to spell and 
stopped writing all his nouns with capital 
letters. He learned to talk with—instead 
of swear at—employers, and he has taken 
to wearing natty suits instead of a pair of 
dungarees and a denim coat. 

Last week Curran also succeeded in 
shedding the Communist brain-trusters 
and muscle men who had sponsored him 
and then hung on as he built one of the 
largest seamen’s unions in the world, the 
60,000-member NMU (CIO). 

Late in 1945 when Joe started battling 
his old friends, the Communists, and 
broke with the leftist West Coast mari- 
time leader Harry Bridges, the crusade 
seemed almost hopeless. The Communists 
held more than 100 of the 150 elected 
posts in the NMU; they infiltrated the 
national office, spied on Curran’s corre- 
spondence, and tied his hands in execu- 
tive-board meetings. But Curran is one of 
the most persistent men in the world. For 
his union he has been beaten with an iron 
bar on the picket line, almost strangled by 
a dope-crazed strikebreaker, hit ‘over the 
head with a pool cue, and threatened with 
prosecution for mutiny by a United States 
Cabinet officer. 

Fire Against Fire: Numerically a 
small part of American §trade-unionists, 
the Communists have often won out be- 
cause they hang on longer, stay at meet- 
ings later, and see that every one of their 
followers votes. Curran beat them at their 
own game. 

The outpouring of .votes in the ballot- 
ing that started April 1 and lasted three 
months was the largest in NMU history— 
some 41,500 out of a possible 60,000. Bal- 
lots were mailed directly to the Amalga- 
mated Bank in New York and there im- 
pounded in a vault. On July 7 George J. 
Abrams, executive secretary of the Honest 
Ballot Association, appeared at the bank 
with a police convoy, plus observers from 
both right and left wings, trucked the bal- 
lots to grimy Textile High School, and 
began counting. 

Saturday night, July 24, the job was 
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Youngstown Kitchens of white-enameled steel fit any kitchen plan. 


million reasons why we believe in dreams 


I t’s no news that women dream of an 
efficient, work-saving kitchen. 


The news is that millions have done 
something about it. Among them are 
the people who have sent us coupons. 
They found it’s easy to own a Youngs- 
town Kitchen, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Youngstown Kitchens have 
already been installed. 


Units provide wide work areas and 
ample storage, are built to the highest 
standards. The kitchen illustrated 
costs about $14.25 a month, installed, 





A Youngstown Kitchen can be built a unit at a 
time, starting with a Kitchenaider cabinet sink. 
Features of 66” twin-bowl Kitchenaider include 
acid-resisting porcelain-enamel top, swinging mix- 
ing-faucet, rinse spray, ample storage space, no- 
splash bowls, five drawers, two huge compartments. 
Also shown, Mullinaider waste-disposer, see below. 





Get This Exciting Booklet! 
20 pages featuring 22 
beautiful Youngstown 
Kitchens in color. Full 
details of Youngstown 


SEND COUPON TODAY ! 

Youngstown Kitchens 

Mullins Mfg. Corp., Dept. N-848, Warren, Ohio 
Please send me your Youngstown Kitchen booklet. 
1 enclose 10c in cash. 


Please check one: | plan to ge oO 


on most bank budget plans. Your 
builder can-include a Youngstown 
Kitchen in your new home. 

As the world’s largest makers of 
steel kitchens, we know that many 
thousand more homes will soon have 
modern kitchens. If you have a 
kitchen dream, send in the coupon, or 
see your Youngstown dealer. 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Warren, Ohio 
World’s Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 


oungHoun frilehens 


BY MULLINS 
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For greater Kitchenaider utility, install coupon with 10c in ADDRESS ul 
new Mullinaider, automatic waste-dis- cash. No stamps, please. "hd 
poser. Turn on cold water, flip Mullinaider City ZONE 
switch, scrape waste down drain opening. *” 
Safe, sanitary! Sold as extra equipment. COUNTY STATE 
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A: the center of Detroit's business and civic life, the Detroit Athletic Club has attracted to itself 
the civic, business and cultural leaders of that great city...and Newsweek's presence in the 
Reading Room of the Detroit Athletic Club is symbolic of the high esteem in which Newsweek 


is held wherever men of importance and influence in business, the arts and the professions congregate. 
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finished and Abrams announced the re- 
sult: The Curran slate had swept out the 
Communists by three to one. Big Joe’s 
gutty persistence had broken the Red hold 
on the sailors who carry American relief 
and reconstruction to a waiting world. 


FURS: 


The Upward Trend 


Since the beginning of the war, women 
who buy fur coats—or daydream over the 
advertisements—have found prices up 50 
to 200 per cent. As “August” fur sales 
opened last week shoppers found prices 
had been hiked again. 

How much prices were up was hard to 
say because styles had changed. In an 
effort to keep prices from going completely 
out of sight, furriers were pushing three- 
quarter-length coats for those who couldn’t 
or wouldn’t pay for the new longer fash- 
ions. Nevertheless, most prices seemed up 
another 10 to 20 per cent. 

In New York, I. J. Fox crowned its 1948 
Fur Queen in $15,000 white mink. But less 
expensive furs—muskrat, raccoon, and 
Persian paw—got the heaviest promotion. 
Fox showed a three-quarter-length sheared 
beaver coat for $1,200; but its “twin” in 
sheared raccoon made to look like beaver 
was priced at $400. 

The Fur Trade Review sounded an op- 
timistic fanfare: “Many retailers look for- 
ward to an excellent season.” Then it add- 
ed a cautious note: “Buyers in general 
have been cautious not to put in too much 
stock.” 

The caution was justified. Across the 
country sales were 35 to 40 per cent below 





For a fur queen: $15,000 white mink 
Newsweek, August 2, 1948 
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It Flies: This revolutionary new aircraft has so much “lift” that 
it leaped 15 feet in the air during its recent ground tests at 
Hagerstown, Md., before the pilot realized that it was airborne. The 
National Aircraft Corp. has been formed to explore its possibilities. 


a year ago and insufficient to give much 
indication of the reaction to styles and 
furs. Said a San Francisco retailer: ““Wom- 
en shopped our stocks and left without 
purchasing—and without comment.” 

A New York furrier reported a brisk 
business in remodeling. The new short 
style, unfortunately for the trade, lent it- 
self handsomely to refurbishing old coats. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Family Fare: American Airlines plans 
to carry a passenger’s wife or children at 
half fare during the Monday-Wednesday 
slack period. If the Civil Aeronautics 
Board approves the rates, the New York- 
Chicago fare will be $22, New York-San 
Francisco $78. 

Iceland Loan: Paul Hoffman’s Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration granted 
its first loan: a ten-year $2,300,000 credit 
to Iceland to help increase the output of 
herring oil for human consumption in 
Europe. 

Foreign Investments: Milton Abel- 
son, Commerce Department analyst, said 
American investments abroad reached a 
record $26,700,000,000 last year. Major 
increases were $240,000,000 for oil produc- 
tion, $187,000,000 by Anaconda and Beth- 
lehem Steel in Latin American mining 
operations, $65,000,000 for a newsprint 
mill in Canada, and $60,000,000 for 
Egypt’s first steel mill. 

Production: The Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production rose 
to 192 in June, up from 191 in May but 
still below February’s postwar peak of 194. 

Radio Show: Kaiser-Frazer signed a 
contract to sponsor Walter Winchell’s 
Sunday-night broadcasts during 1949. The 
program will cost Kaiser-Frazer about 
$1,300,000 next year. Winchell’s fee, a rec- 


ord for a single individual, will be $650,- 
000, or about $1,000 for every minute on 
the air. 

Paint Prices: Attorney General Tom 
Clark won grand-jury indictments against 
fourteen companies doing nearly half the 
nation’s annual $1,000,000,000 paint busi- 
ness. Clark said that the manufacturers, 
by rigging prices, had pushed them up 
faster than any other industry since the 
end of the OPA. The paint companies re- 
plied: “Nothing to it . . . No basis for the 
charges whatsoever.” 

Wheat Cut: To prevent a possible sur- 
plus, Agriculture Secretary Charles Bran- 
nan asked the nation’s farmers to plant 
8 per cent less wheat next year, cutting the 
crop to some 1,100,000,000 bushels. It was 
the first time in five years that the Agri- 
culture Department has asked for a wheat 
acreage cut. 

Tucker Reopening: Preston Tucker 
reopened the Tucker Corp. plant in Chi- 
cago after a three-week shutdown, which 
he blamed on a Securities and Exchange 
Commission investigation. About 300 pro- 
duction employes were called back. 

Air Lift: The Air Force asked the 
petroleum industry to provide a 20 per 
cent increase in deliveries of scarce avia- 
tion gasoline, as a result of the drain 
caused by the Berlin air lift. If the air lift 
continues, the Air Force may ask for an- 
other increase. 


AUTOS: 


The New Models 


Detroit’s labor troubles had eased. Ford, 
last of the big three, had settled its dispute 
(for a 13-cent-an-hour raise and fringe 
benefits) and a troublesome 37-day strike 
of 5,000 tool and die workers had been 
ended by a 15-cent boost. Now the town 
could relax and indulge in its favorite pas- 
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How much do you know about Asbestos? 





In 1905, this building (Ambler, Pa.) 


was roofed with KEM Asbestos- 


Cement Shingles, the first in America. 


After 43 years the original 
shingles are still in use. 


New Englands 100-mile hurricane 
of 1938 picked up this house, 
tossed it, bounced it, rolled it 
for a quarter of a mile. 
Its K&M Asbestos Siding was 
unharmed by the treatment ! 


You hardly expect your house to be bounced like a tennis ball ... 
but you do want it to endure. You hope your home will never catch 
fire... but it’s comforting to know you're protected by fire-resistant 


siding and roofing! 


Those are just two of the many advantages of K&M “Century” 
Asbestos-Cement Roofing and Siding. This tough material won’t 
crack or curl, can’t burn, can’t rot, never needs painting for protection. 
It has a deep-grained, weathered finish, full shadow lines and will 


easily outlast the life of the house. 


If you’re planning a new home or improvements to your present 
one, “Century” Asbestos-Cement Siding is your best bet for beauty, 


utility and economy. Write us for 
complete descriptive material. 


Nature made bsbeslos ... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e AMBLER e 





A $3,000,000 fire swept Ocean City, 
N.J.in 1927. This sketch (taken from 
a photo) shows how KéM Asbestos- 
Cement Siding withstood the blaze, 
protected the frame buildings beyond. 
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time: speculation on the battle of the new 
models. 
Last week, though tools and dies were 


still secreted in warehouse corners, there 


was many a rumor about the new cars 
Main Streeters would be seeing in the fall: 
> General Motors will probably lead with 
a completely new Buick in November or 
December. The already redesigned Cadillac 
and more expensive “Futuramic” Olds- 
mobile will not show any significant 
changes, though “Boss” Kettering’s higher- 
compression engine (with less fuel con- 
sumption and using higher-octane gas) will 
probably be tested on the Olds “Fu- 
turamic.” 

> The new Chevrolet, slated for January 
opening, must buck the enthusiastic public 
approval given to the 49 Ford (a reported 
2,000,000 orders by the end of. July). 
Chevvy designers confident that they 
have “a hot car—a real answer to Ford,” 
are mum on details. Should GM decide to 
steal a mechanical march on Ford, it has 
the Hydra-Matic transmission ready for 
installation in the @hevrolet, but it is 
anxious to keep costs under the Ford. 

> Ford’s general styling, introduced in 
June, will remain standardized, probably 
until 1951. However, Ford will reportedly 
field-test its new automatic transmission 
on the Lincoln Cosmopolitan and may in- 
stall it in the °50 line of Lincolns and 
Mercurys. 

> Chrysler, in the throes of change-over, is 
tight-lipped; it may not show its new 
models until next spring. Rumors that 
Plymouth will have fluid drive in °49 are 
unconfirmed. Some Chrysler chiefs don’t 
like the low-slung motif in cars; they’ve 
resisted it and may continue to do so. 


’ The company’s attitude was reflected in 


President K. T. Keller’s remarks last 
week: “Important as style may be... 
the fundamental thing is the goodness of 
the product.” ; 

> Studebaker may make marked changes 
in its new Champion and Commander bod- 
ies, slated for late ’48 or early ’49 unveiling. 
> With Kaiser-Frazer executives convinced 
they are still ahead in styling, the new 
Kaiser-Frazers expected around October 
will reportedly show few changes in ex- 
terior. However, K-F is planning a hard- 
top convertible, believed to be the first 
mass-produced car of this type, for °49. 
Its experimental division also is rumored 
to be working on a low-priced competitor 
for the Ford-Chevvy-Plymouth field; but 
if this bid comes, it will not be before 1950. 
> Change-over for the new Nash starts 
Aug. 1 and ends Sept. 7, with the new 
model appearing in mid-October. Nash 
men boast they have a “completely new 
car with unique interior features that will 
be a hair-raiser to competitors” but are 
completely nonspecific about its features. 
> Both Hudson and Packard, having re- 
cently introduced wholly new postwar cars, 
are resting on their laurels. However, Hud- 
son will add a convertible—the first in 
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Hudson history—to its line next month. 
> Willys-Overland has just introduced its 
new Jeepster, a novel sports voadster. | 
Plans for a low-weight passenger car are | 
on the back of the stove and will stay | 
there as long as demand for present models 
continues heavy. 

Only one worry continued to nag De- 
troit last week: Would there be enough 
steel for full production of the new models? 
Barring a depression and the collapse of 
other demands on the steel industry, the 
answer seemed a definite “No.” 


PRODUCTS: 


Portable Recorder: Dictaphone intro- 
duced a portable, electronic dictating ma- 
chine, weighing less than 20 pounds. The 
sound is recorded on a thin, postcard-size 
plastic belt which can be easily filed or 
mailed. Five “Memo-belts,” each holding 
fifteen minutes’ dictation, can be mailed 
for 3 cents in a standard envelope. 

Colored Phone: To make the telephone 
match the interior decoration, the L. E. 
Mason Co. of Boston is producing a 





colored plastic case that fits over the | 
phone base and the receiver. 

One-Coat Paint: The Devoe & Rayn- 
olds Co. of New York announces that 
houses can now be repainted white with a 
single coat of its new highly opaque paint. 
The company says the paint will hide the 
former color and leave a smooth surface. 

Freezer Cleaner: The Marion Glass 
Manufacturing Co. of Marion, Ohio, is 
making a hand tool to scrape the frost 
from home and eommercial freezers with- 
out shutting them off. 





: : , Acme 
Home-Grown: A Floridaworker 
cuts a pineapple on the 100 acres 
the state now has in this crop. 





The goal: 400 acres by 1950. 
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ONG affiliated in the Home Fleet, the ten com- 
panies listed above have now been brought 
together under the single seal of The Home. 

















This significant step marks another entry in the 
record of The Home’s continuing effort to provide 
security and peace of mind for American prop- 
erty owners. 


To the businessman, homeowner and individual 
this action is important in that it offers the secu- 
rity of a fully integrated company. To agents and 
producers it affords the advantages and econo- 
mies of simplification and concentration of detail. 


*THE HOME* 
iiiiliises — 


NEW YORK 
MARINE 


FIRE e AUTOMOBILE ° 
The Home, through its agents and brokers, is ‘be leading insurance protector of American 
Homes and the Homes of American Industry. There is a competent Home representative 

in your community to serve your insurance needs. 








PENINZON 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Your car's engine needs 
instant protection during 
warm-up...lasting safety 
for all kinds of driving. 
Pennzoil gives you both! 






Copyright, 1948, 
The Pennapil Co. 


At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 





*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn, Grade Crade Oil Ass’n., Permit No, 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 
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The Phony War Against Inflation 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


T is one of the supreme ironies of the 

political situation that not only 
President Truman but many editorial 
writers, and even a number of Repub- 
licans themselves believe that he has 
put responsibility for inflation squarely 
in the Republican lap unless they give 
him price-fixing powers. Nothing could 
more clearly reveal the ap- 
palling confusion of thought 
in the country concerning the 
real nature, causes, and cure 
of inflation. 

The truth is that Mr. Tru- 
man and his government 
have been following a reck- 
less inflationary policy. The 
Democratic platform insists 
on an even more reckless in- 
flationary policy. The Re- 
publicans do share responsibility for 
inflation, but chiefly because they have 
done so little to stop him. The special 
session on which he has insisted gives 


-them the opportunity to make up for 


past negligence. 


JN this column of April 26 I suggested 

the form that a Congressional anti- 
inflation program might take. I pointed 
out then that “inaction on this subject 
would be a mistake noi only from the 
national standpoint, but even from the 
standpoint of Republican prospects in 
November. Unless the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress itself frames and 
passes a positive anti-inflation pro- 
gram,” I continued, “its criticisms of 
President Truman’s policies will seem 
very unconvincing by election day if in- 
flation resumes its progress in the next 
six months.” 

The four-point program that I sug- 
gested is, in summary: (1) Congress 
should authorize or direct the Federal 
Reserve Board to restore the former le- 
gal requirements of 35 and 40 per cent 
reserves in the Federal Reserve Banks 
instead of the present 25 per cent re- 
serve requirement. (2) It might author- 
ize the Federal Reserve Board to 
increase the reserve ratios of member 
banks, but only after the board had 
first restored the Reserve Bank ratios. 
(3) It should terminate inflationary 
monetary measures still on the books. 
(4) It should make a general declara- 
tion of policy directing the Federal Re- 
serve Board to stop further inflationary 
expansion of money and bank credit. 





“Only by such a comprehensive 
measure (combined with sounder ex- 
penditure and tax policies),” I con- 
cluded in the April 26 column, “can 
Congress prevent the present inflation 
from going farther. Only by such a 
measure can it take the offensive in the 
battle against inflation and center pub- 
lic attention on the fact that 
it is, above all, government 
fiscal and credit policy that 
creates inflation. Otherwise 
President Truman will con- 
tinue inflationary monetary 
policies while declaring, as in 
his speech to the American 
Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, that the only cure for 
inflation is to give him pow- 
er to fix prices.” 

As Mr. Truman has followed pre- 
cisely this course and as inflation has 
resumed its progress, somethjng must 
be said about the new demands for 
rationing and price-fixing, particularly 
with regard to meat. Nothing could be 
more illogical or hypocritical than these 
demands in view of all the other gov- 
ernment policies that are being fol- 
lowed. The price of meat is inescapably 
linked to the price of feedstuffs. When 
we ship feedstuffs abroad in great quan- 
tities, when we put high government 
support prices under them, we inevita- 
bly increase the price of meat. Ration- 
ing and price fixing are not merely 
irrelevant but fraudulent cures. They 
intensify the evil they seek to remedy. 
If we legally push down the price of 
meat, while bolstering up the price of 
feedstuffs, we remove the incentives 
for feeding and growing meat and so 
still further reduce the meat supply. 


N following inflationary policies and 
I then demanding price-fixing pow- 
ers to stop inflation, Mr. Truman is 
like a man who throws a child into the 
water and then tears off his coat and 
proclaims himself to be the ideal and 
only possible rescuer. The one sensible 
reply that Congress can make is to 
order the culprit to arrest himself. If 
Congress. passes a program that goes 
to the heart of the monetary cause, it 
will put Mr. Truman on the spot. If 
he vetoes the bill the phony nature of 
his demand for an end to inflation 
would be exposed and if he accepts it 
inflation could really be stopped. 
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lan you natne all three ? 


They're Boeings—built by the pioneer 
in manufacture of four-engine military 
and commercial aircraft . . . members 
of the same family as the B-17 Flying 
Fortress and B-29 Superfortress. 

At bottom, you see the Boeing 314 
transocean Clipper. Just above it flies 
the Boeing Stratoliner. And at top is 
the newest of the three, the twin- 
deck Boeing Stratocruiser. 

Carriers of presidents and prime 
ministers, Pan American’s stout-hearted 


314 Clippers and their sister ships fly- 
ing British Overseas Airways colors 
transported 153,500 passengers, 
10,709,000 pounds of mail and 
10,241,000 pounds of cargo over 
20,355,000 miles of flight routes to 
Europe and Asia. And now under 
new ownership they’re still flying! 

The Stratoliners, built by Boeing in 
1939 and “drafted” in 1942, virtually 
blazed trail for the Army’s Air Trans- 
port Command. They made 3000 


wartime ocean crossings and flew 
7,500,000 miles without mishap. They 
were the first transports with pressurized 
cabins. 

Now comes the great Boeing Strato- 
cruiser. This twin-deck luxury liner 
combines the ruggedness, dependabil- 
ity and stamina of her predecessors 
with matchless speed, comfort and 
spaciousness. Stratocruisers have been 
ordered by six of the world’s leading 
airlines as queens of their air fleets. 


er or DD eh 
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For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, XB-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter; for the Army, the L-15 Scout Liaison plane. 


| 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward looking airlines: 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS © SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM » NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES « UNITED AIR LINES o BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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says Bob Collins of Tripp County, South Dakota, who 
started on a homestead and now has 3,000 acres. 


op CoL.ins likes to farm where the horizon is the limit. He wouldn’t be 
happy on land where boundaries are drawn tight. 


The Collinses are intensely loyal to this vast, open country that seems to scoff 
at little plans and small ventures. They know the charm of its distances, the rigors 
of its weather, its free hand with fortune and misfortune. 

Bob and Zera began with only a quarter section 38 years ago. They lived in a sod 
house on a homestead and broke the virgin prairie to make their start. Since then 


they have withstood drought, depression, foreclosure—and prospered. Today they 
are clearing $25,000 to $30,000 a vear. 


Five of the six Collins girls are through college and married. Bob and Zera and 
teen-age daughter Connie carry on at home. With 3,000 acres free and clear and 
the best of machines to work the land, they can be confident that good farming 
will continue to bring them the most satisfying of returns—good living. 


This Country Gentleman family is the subject of an interest-packed word-and-picture 

article in the August issue of the magazine. Country Gentleman’s 2,300,000 subscribers 

know these “family portraits” as the Good Farming-Good Living series—the immensely MRS. COLLINS does many friendly 

popular true stories read in the best homes all over Rural America. favors for the local Indians who 
often bring her gifts. 


THERE'S MORE than $70,000 worth 
of prime beef in this feed lot. Bob 
gets most of his income from cattle 
and small grains—also grows corn 
and sorghum. Rich, black soil yields 
bumper crops. 


turn to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, 


Better Living 


DAUGHTERS CHRISTINE and Connie 
consider a party dress. Connie goes 
to high school. Christine, once a 
fashion designer, prefers life on the 
farm, as does her husband, a 
former architectural engineer. 


\ ~ ~ 
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THE COLLINS home—thoroughly 
modern, pleasant and comfortable 
—will soon have an additional 
living room, 16 x 24, with huge pic- 
ture window. Here, Daughter Betty 
and Granddaughter Pat are visiting. 
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Our Changing World 


by JOHN LARDNER 


I WROTE a book review in this space 
a few weeks ago, just by way of 

showing that, contrary to all the super- 

ficial evidence, I can read as well as the 

next man, provided the next man is 

one who gets a little red around the eye- 

lids and must move his lips when the 

words are more than one syllable long. 
Very well. Having em- 

barked on a literary adven- 

ture, it behooves me to stick 

with it. Like Grant before 

Richmond, this department 

follows a policy of plugging 

through to the end even if 

it takes all summer. The orig- 

inal book review requires a 

codicil. To be more exact, the 

book requires a codicil. So 

let us try to bring the busi- 

ness of the earlier meeting up to date. 
The book was something called “The 

Dodgers and Me,” by Leo Durocher. I 

could state at this point that the au- 

thor’s name, translated freely into En- 

glish, means “lion of the rock.” How- 

ever, I see no point in making such a 

statement. The author’s name has al- 

ready been translated much more free- 

ly and-strongly by a number of Nation- 

al League umpires, from George Mager- 

kurth down the line, and all that need 

be added in the way of a footnote is 

that the book was Leo’s first novel, 

even though it sells in the category of 

non-fiction. 


our correspondent has withheld 
4 anor till now on the vast inter- 
national transaction in which Durocher 
went to the Giants, Shotton went to 
the Dodgers, steel raised wages and 
prices, and John Bromwich was dropped 
from the Davis Cup team. I was wait- 
ing to see if there was a connection be- 
tween these events and the Comin- 
form’s attack on Marshal Tito, which 
might bring the latter to Ebbets Field 
as a first-base coach. Apparently there 
is none. We have reached a sort of un- 
easy status quo, where the next move 
seems to lie with Chiang Kai-shek. 
Anticipating the generalissimo, I am 
going to suggest that Durocher revise 
his book without delay. It came out at 
a time when Leo was working for 
Branch Rickey, the greatest mind, by 
weight and volume, in’ the baseball 
business. It denounced everyone else in 
the world, but spoke of Mr. Rickey in 
tones of the purest maple syrup. It 


genuflected to that mighty genius. It 
did not even endorse the conservative- 
friendly school of thought which holds 
that he could do with a haircut. 

No sooner had the book begun to roll 
off the presses than the author was de- 
tached from Mr. Rickey’s payroll and 
replaced at a 60 per cent discount by 

a non-novelist, Shotton. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Rickey prod- 
ded Durocher between the 
shoulder blades with the 
dirty end of the stick for two 
whole weeks before he man- 
aged to get rid of him, with 
the cooperation of the noted 
New York bibliophile, Hor- 
ace Stoneham, Esq. 
We may assume this to be 
true for the usual reasons: 
Mr. Rickey denies it, and everyone else 
with access to the facts confirms it. 
About Mr. Rickey’s statements for pub- 
lication, delivered in rolling strophes of 
double talk that combine the best fea- 
tures of the historian Gibbon and the 
screen actor Donald Duck, it is well for 
the student to remember that treated 
with certain cipher patterns—like, say, 
the Japanese naval code of 1942—they 
may mean directly the opposite of what 
they seem to mean. I just throw that 
thought out there on the pool table for 
what it is worth, 

If Mr. Durocher thought Mr. Rickey 
was a sainted character when he wrote 
the book, his beliefs must now call for 
rewriting. If Mr. Rickey was like a 
“father” to Leo before publication—to 
borrow the inspired analogy used by 
both men—the change seems to require 
at least a new chapter in the fourth edi- 
tion. What father ever held back his 
best ballplayers from his foster son un- 
til it was almost too late? What father 
ever sent messages through a go-be- 
tween suggesting that his offspring 
(spiritual, that is) catch the next train 
out of town and never come back? For 
stark parental cruelty, this is almost 
as bad as anything you ever read in 
Grimm’s fairy tales. 


pon’t contend that Leo should start 
I correcting his memoirs right this min- 
ute. With the Giants, field problems 
come first. But as soon as he gets two 
complete jobs of pitching in a row, he 
ought to advertise for a fresh ghost and 
patch up that plot. Artistic integrity de- 
mands it. 
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GOLF: 


Bartender Champ 


It took a while to shake the freaks out 
of the National Public Links champion- 
ship last week in Atlanta, Ga. Aubrey 
Turrentine, an auto-parts salesman from 
Durham, N. C., got as far as the fifth 
round with a game that included (1). left- 
handed putting, (2) right-handed swing- 
ing on other shots, (3) a cross-handed 
grip on all shots, and (4) the lifting of his 
left leg. 

But the ultimate finalists, Mike Ferentz 
of Long Beach, Calif., and Ben Hughes of 
Portland, Ore., played it straight and 
tight, up to a point. Both in their early 
30s, they were all even at the end of 27 
holes. 

To break up that deadlock, Ferentz 
achieved one of golf’s rarer twists—the 
stymie—twice, after having pulled one 
earlier in the match. On each of the con- 
cluding two holes in a 2-and-1 victory, 
his ball stopped where Hughes couldn’t 
successfully get over or around it. The 
5-foot-5 champion thought his prize, the 
James C. Standish Trophy, would look 
good in the place where he tends bar. 


RACING: 


Boss Two- Year-Old 


The woman who is Mrs. Elizabeth Gra- 
ham on the turf and Elizabeth Arden in 
the beauty salons swears by her system for 
judging both horses and humans. “In both 
cases,” she told a NEWSWEEK interviewer 
last week, “it is a matter of conformation. 
Both have heads, legs, and a behind, if you 
know how to add them up.” 

Among horses, two years ago, Mrs. Gra- 
ham took an unprecedented gamble on her 
system. Rebuilding her Maine Chance 


i Press Association 


Mrs. Graham, with Leslie Combs 


Newsweek 





_ Trainer J. W. (Jimmy) Smith, lat- 








stable after a fire had wiped out $500,000 
worth of racing stock, she particularly 
sought something along the lines of Louis 
B. Mayer’s 1945 champion, Busher. One 
Sunday morning, on the Kentucky farm 
of the late Col. E. R. Bradley, she found it. 

Beauty: A novice would have seen 
nothing but an absurdly leggy, five-week- 
old colt tagging after his old lady. Mrs. 
Graham saw “the loveliest thing I had 
ever laid eyes on.” 

She had raved about many a horse since 
getting into the sport in 1932. But this one 
was a full brother of Busher (by War 
Admiral out of Baby League) and a 
descendant of Man o’ War. Mrs. 
Graham shelled out $50,000, the 
highest price ever paid for a wean- 
ling. Duly named Mr. Busher, the 
colt was treated like an atomic proj- 
ect. Two watchmen kept an eye on 
him day and night. When he caught 
influenza and broke out with bumps, 
Mrs. Graham dropped her business 
in New York City and hurried to 
the Kentucky farm of her racing 
adviser, Leslie Combs IT. 

She made another anxious trip 
when young Mr. Busher got into one 
of his several pasture fights with a 
kid named Superb Command and 
came out of it with a swollen knee. 


est of the dozen trainers Mrs. Gra- 
ham has used up, didn’t put a saddle 
on him until three months after the 
normal time for breaking a thor- 
oughbred. 

Ears Up: In June of this year 
Mr. Busher looked as if he had 
learned fast. Now a big golden chest- 
nut that closely conformed to Bush- 
er (except for a broader front and 
a white sock on his left hind ankle) , 
Mr. Busher won two 5-furlong races 
at Belmont Park, N. Y., one of them 
by five lengths. Old-timers noted 
that he kept his ears up, as if running a 
race came easy for him. 

Bettors couldn’t see anything easy about 
his next test, the $77,625 Arlington Fu- 
turity at Chicago July 17. This time he was 
up against fifteen of the season’s finest two- 
year-olds. He also had to start from the 
No. 14 post position in his first race 
around a turn. Bettors made him second 
fiddle to: the Olympia-Ocean Drive entry. 

They regretted it. Trailing into the 
stretch, jockey Ferril Zufelt turned Mr. 
Busher loose on the outside and won by 
114 lengths in the fine time of 1 minute 
11 seconds. 

Last week trainer Smith, preparing the 
horse for the Washington Park and Bel- 
mont Futurities as well as the Saratoga 
Hopeful, was still cautious: “I think he 
will be a nice horse.” Certainly he had 
ceased to be a gamble. After just three 
races, Mrs. Graham’s $50,000 investment 
was the country’s leading juvenile with 
earnings of $83,875. 
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OLYMPICS: 


Life With Avery 


For 60-year-old Avery Brundage it had 
been a work-nagged year, even if he didn’t 
count the work done in his several business 
interests (construction engineering, hotels, 
and real estate). As president of the 
United States Olympic Association and 
holder of five other amateur athletic offices, 
he estimated that two-thirds of his waking 
hours in 1948 had been devoted to the 
Olympics and other sporting matters. 

His chief personal reward had been edi- 





International 


Walkers Fred Sharaga and Hank Laskau tune up 


torial clouts on the head from critics who 
years ago put him down as a stuffed shirt. 
They had never forgiven him, he thought, 
for ignoring their pleas for clemency in the 
banishment of Eleanor Holm from the 
1936 Olympic team after a couple of cham- 
pagne parties. 

Fill "Em Up: Usually, the big-fisted 
and stiff-necked Chicago man has dismissed 
his critics as a half-baked lot. But aboard 
the Olympic ship America, as it headed for 
England last week, he seemed determined 
to get a good press for a change. His eyes 
squinting behind rimless spectacles and his 
thin red hair showing traces of gray, he 
walked into his first press conference and 
smiled: “Well, gentlemen, isn’t it about 
time we had a champagne party?” A few 
minutes later the 35 reporters got an even 
bigger surprise. Cocktails were passed 
around, and Brundage picked up the 
check. 

In this mood he even had a good word 
for pros. Consistently his attitude toward 
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them has been hostile (“professional base- 
ball, horse racing, and the like should be 
put on the business page”), but his 
eleventh-hour appeal for Olympic funds 
had brought in contributions from both 
race tracks and baseball leagues. Particu- 
larly impressive to Brundage, apparently, 
was a $1,000 check from a prizefighter, Ike 
Williams. 

Although the 260 Olympians on board 
were under a 10:30 p.m. curfew, nobody 
mixed in more energetically than Brundage 
up to that time. Nightly he danced with 
twenty or more partners. 

There were some small crises, admitted- 
ly. For twenty minutes one day 
committeemen heatedly argued one 
question: Should the American ath- 
letes wear white or colored handker- 
chiefs in their breast pockets? The 
ultimate decision: no handkerchiefs 
at all. 

Three girl swimmers had to be 
called off the dance floor by chap- 
erons enforcing the curfew. John 
Davis, a 228-pound weight lifter, ate 
himself 11 pounds heavier in four 
days. A 16-pound shot flung by Jim 
Fuchs of Yale bounced off the sport 
deck and nearly struck a passenger 
down on the sun deck. 

In general, however, an Olympic 
voyage never went off more smooth- 
ly. Gratefully, Brundage and _his 
committee let the Olympians stay 
up an extra hour the night before 
the Irish coast was sighted. 

Gripes: But once they had dis- 
embarked at Southampton, on the 
morning of July 21, Brundage began 
to hear the same old sounds. Some 
Americans were disappointed with 
London; the city scarcely seemed 
aware that 5,000 of the world’s best 
athletes would begin an Olympiad 
there July 29. Uxbridge, a charming 
suburb west of London, was strung 
with miles of bunting for their arrival— 
but the American oarsmen and canoeists 
said it was too far (30 miles) away from , 
the Henley course. They demanded a 
change and got it. 

One of America’s best swimmers, Wally 
Ris, had his old football knee pop out on 
him during his first workout, and a leading 
orthopedist failed to get it back into place. 
(Ris himself popped it back four days 
later when he snapped to attention for 
the national anthem.) 

The trackmen demanded a meeting to 
scold colleagues who were staying up too 
late. “Somebody,” asserted sprinter Bar- 
ney Ewell, “has got to keep ’em from 
hollerin’ like idiots,” though he didn’t 
think a curfew should be necessary for 
grown men. 

The girl swimmers said there was too 
much chlorine in the Wembley Stadium 
pool; it inflamed their eyes. Almost before 
they had settled down in their brick bar- 
racks, Americans found fault with the 
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European 


Brundage: Now mellowed 


food. A wrestler challenged: “Where are 
those steaks we were promised?” 

Five thousand steaks arrived from the 
United States by plane later the same day. 
But expressionless Avery Brundage had 
reason to feel that there would always be 
something, in his spot. Offhandedly, he 
told reporters he wouldn’t accept the 
American Olympic presidency the next 
time. Although he has held the job since 
he succeeded Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
after the 1928 games, he explained: “I 
think it is a good thing for the presidency 
to be passed around.” 


BASEBALL: 


Lo, the Poor Indians 


Hal Peck of the Cleveland Indians said 
all his comrades had “butterflies in their 
stomachs; every one I visit has a bottle of 
pink stuff (for upset stomachs) on his 
dresser.” Last week nobody blamed them. 

No matter where they went, they had 
to listen to vehement booing every time 
Bob Feller was spotted by fans who voted 
him into the last All-Star game, which he 
did not attend. Keeping an apprehensive 
eye on the charging Boston Red Sox, they 
were struck down from behind by the sur- 
prisingly persistent Philadelphia Athletics. 
In a single day, July 24, the Indians lost 
their first double-header and the league lead 
they had held since June 1—and found 
themselves suddenly in third place. By 
beating Cleveland twice that day, the 
Red Sox extended their streak to eleven 
straight—the first eight without any help 
from an injured Ted Williams—and moved 
into second place, only two points be- 
hind the Athletics. 

Earlier in the year Manager Lou Bou- 
dreau, who could call on such Cleveland 
pitchers as No-Hit Bob Lemon, Feller, 
and Gene Bearden, hadn’t thought the 
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Red Sox had enough pitching to head him 
off. Last week Boudreau himself was 
stuck with a staff that had given him only 
one full-route pitcher in twelve games. 

He still insisted Cleveland would win 
the pennant. Somewhat wryly, however, 
he agreed with Vice President Hank 
Greenberg about the Athletics: “Nobody 
is afraid of them—not even the team they 
will meet in the World Series.” 


Tut, Tut! 


Umpires agree that a sense of humor is 
an occupational necessity. Last week Bill 
McGowan seemed to be losing his. An 
umpire in the American League since 1925, 
he was accused of: 
> Throwing a ball-and-strike indicator at 
pitcher Rae Scarborough of the Washing- 
ton Senators, who had been shaking his 
head over McGowan’s decisions. 
> Throwing a baseball at outfielder Ed 
Stewart of the Senators, who was disputing 
a decision by another umpire. 
> Swearing at the Senators. 

McGowan denied that he had thrown a 
baseball or cussed at anybody: “I was 
just saying some things to myself.” League 
President Will Harridge suspended him 
pending investigation. 


TENNIS: 


Lazy, but Wonderful 


Sitting on a bench at the Seattle Tennis 
Club last week the sulky-looking Richard 
(Pancho) Gonzales had many ways to 
pass the time. He stared out at Lake 
Washington or rubbed the conspicuous 
scar on his left cheek, souvenir of a boy- 
hood scooter accident. When he wasn’t 
kidding with other tennis players, he 
whistled softly through his teeth. Once 
he bummed cigarettes for himself and his 
18-year-old wife, Henrietta. 

Throughout he stayed in a lazy sprawl, 
though that still left his 6-foot-2 body 
looking huge beside his 5-foot-1 wife. He 
had trouble with yawns, too, and at one 
point apologized: “I have to wait to get up 
enough energy to go take a shower.” Later 
he contradicted that: “I’m always restless, 
eager to do something.” Young Mrs. Gon- 
zales preferred the first appraisal: “He’s 
lazy, awfully lazy—but he’s wonderful.” 

Non-Seholar: Enough other people 
haven’t known what to make of Pancho 
Gonzales. Four years ago, when he was 


only 16 but already a star in California’s - 


fast tennis company, he was ruled out of 
the game because he wouldn’t go to school. 
Friends talked to him in vain: “I just 
didn’t like school very much.” 

During a seventeen-month Navy hitch 
that ended in January 1947, the Mexican- 
American from Los Angeles rarely got 
around to tennis. Yet his game looked so 
good, after he was reinstated in May, that 
even a Mexican bank got excited: An 


officer promised him all-expense tennis 
travels around the world and a job in a 
consulate if he became a Mexican citizen. 
A friend finally made up his mind for him 
by asking: “Would you rather play on the 
American Davis Cup team or the Mexi- 
can?” Pancho’s answer: “American.” 

In three days in the Pacific Southwest 
championships, Pancho knocked over 
Jaroslav Drobny, Bob Falkenburg, and 
Frankie Parker. He even took a set from 
Jack Kramer, who lost only four all season. 

Kramer liked the easy way the young- 
ster handled himself under big-match 
pressure. Some other rivals said he took 
things too easy until he got into a jam. 
and consequently muffed fine chances. 

Perry T. Jones, shepherd of California 
tennis talent, thought Gonzales also 
needed more work: “He has a great service 
and a terrific volley, but he hasn’t prac- 
ticed up on his ground strokes as much 
as he should.” 

Blitzer: But Pancho’s record this 
season has been industrious enough to 
drown out his off-court yawns. He en- 
tered the California and New Jersey state 
championships and won both. He took a 
licking in the Tri-State tournament in Cin- 
cinnati but won the Western championship 
at Indianapolis. Last week in Chicago he 
put away his first important title, scoring a 
straight-set victory over Nick Carter of 
San Francisco in the finals of the national 
clay-court championships. 

This week Gonzales was scheduled to 
begin another Eastern campaign at Sea- 
bright, N.J. Picked as a likely successor 
to Jack Kramer by Kramer himself, Pan- 
cho promised not to pass up any playing 
chances: “With Kramer out of the way 
any serious player has a chance to win 
the national singles title.” For a fellow 
with that attitude and Pancho’s potenti- 
alities, Captain Alrick Man stated, there 
was also a chance to get on the Davis 
Cup team. 


European 


Pancho Gonzales (right) : Lazy? 
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eee quicker, and at lower 
cost with EATON 
2-speed axles 
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Every day, more than 2,000,000 men step on 
the starters of as many trucks and are off to 
the job of delivering the nation’s food sup- 
ply. This colossal transmission belt never 
stops. It runs so smoothly you scarcely know 
it’s there. Its reliability and regularity are 
due in large part to men with prideful skill 
at their jobs and also to the best engineered 
trucks in the world. 


On many of those trucks is something extra 
that means a break for the driver, a break 
for the owner— Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles. 
These axles provide a low low speed for 
power to top the steepest hill with the heavi- 
est loads and a fast high speed for time- 
saving on the level and when running lightly 
loaded. Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles are real 
money savers—and they’re built to outlast 
the truck. Your truck dealer can give you 
full information. 






® Trust to trucks 
to deliver the goods 
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Stravinsky and Stravinsky 


Like father, like son. Like Igor, like 
Soulima—especially when the last name is 
Stravinsky. 

That strong family tie that binds Igor 

Stravinsky to his children turned a concert 
into an occasion last week. On July 23, 
amid the sage-green hills just outside Den- 
ver, Colo., and backed by a 200-mile sweep 
of the Great Plains, the compos- 
er’s 37-year-old pianist-son, Soul- 
ima Stravinsky, made his Ameri- 
can debut in Red Rocks Theater. 
He played the Capriccio for pi- 
ano and orchestra by one Igor 
Stravinsky. And conducting the 
Denver Symphony was also fa- 
ther Igor. 

The Stravinskys’ first joint ap- 
pearance in the United States fol- 
lowed closely upon their reunion 
after a nine-year separation, for 
Soulima arrived from France only 
a month ago. When the father 
was signed by Red Rocks to con- 
duct the orchestra, he suggested 
his son as piano soloist. Knowing 
that two Stravinskys would be 
even better box office than one, 

Red Rocks signed up the father- 
and-son combination. 

Although Soulima lacked some 
of the individualism and show- 
manship popular with American 
virtuosi, his American debut 
proved his technique impeccable. 

John R. Whit, guest reviewer for 

The Denver Post, found him ’ 
“brilliant” and “very much at 

home in the demands for clarity, 
accuracy, rhythmic vitality, and wide dy- 
namics and color” made by his father’s 
1929 composition, which Whit called an 
“attractive work.” 

Sviateslav for Short: With the same 
wiry movements, pallor, and wispy mus- 
tache as his father, Soulima is a head 
taller and heavier than his more dapper 
parent. His real name is Sviateslav Niko- 
lai, but for career purposes he took his 
grandfather’s ‘only slightly less unpro- 
nounceable name. Fifteen years ago 
Soulima turned to music as a career, a@l- 
though he had played piano since he was 5. 
In 1934 in Venice he and his father gave 
their first joint concert. And for the next 
five years, until the war started, the two 
Stravinskys were familiar duo-attractions 
in Europe’s concert halls. 

During the war Soulima fought with the 
French Army until 1940 and then moved 
to unoccupied France. With the coming 
of peace he gave piano lessons as well as 
concerts to eke out a living. For the past 
three vears he has_ toured France, Italy, 
and Spain—steering clear of the Iron Cur- 
tain, for his father’s name has long been 
anathema to the Russians. 

Much of his time is given to composing, 
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including music for French documentary 
films. He admits that he would like noth- 
ing better than to write for American 
movies, but his only definite plans so far 
are a series of eight concerts in February 
with his father guest-conducting the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 

Thank You, Father: As a composer- 
soloist in Europe, Soulima often played his 
own compositions—although he was best 
known as an interpreter of his father’s 


Los Angeles Times 


Stravinskys: It runs in the family 


works. But he doesn’t think his music is 
like his father’s. “I write in a more classi- 
cal vein,” he explains. “But I do not 
think that I would write as I do if it were 
not for my father’s music”—a thought to 
which many modern composers could also 
say amen. 


Rainy-Day Blues 


As the summer outdoor-concert series 
neared a close last week, things were in a 
sodden state. Deficits were soaring. Some 
blamed the high percentage of rainy days. 
Others pointed out how rising costs were 
eating into ordinarily small bankrolls. And 
still others moaned over “general condi- 
tions.” 

First to give up was the nineteen-year- 
old Robin Hood Dell series in Philadel- 
phia. On July 17, with only 59 per cent of 
its expenses met, the Dell announced that 
it was canceling half its season. There were 
complaints of bad weather and too many 
high-brow programs. In addition, the Dell 
had had to face the worst blow of all: the 
Republican and Democratic conventions. 

While Chicago’s Ravinia Festival had 
been blessed with good attendance and no 


cancellations, still-rising salaries and main- 
tenance costs led to' an estimated deficit 
of $45,000—about three times the aver- 
age. Buffalo’s Summer Serenades, with the 
same line-up as last year, drew exactly 
half the crowd—with threatening weather 
considered the reason. Cleveland’s series 
complained of the worst season in its ten- 
year history, with attendance off at least 
1,000 people a concert. Pittsburgh, Hous- 
ton, Dallas, Indianapolis, all sang the 
stormy-weather blues. Only Hol- 
lywood, St. Louis, and New Or- 
leans reported really good busi- 
ness. 

Even Lewisohn Stadium in 
New York reeled under the sec- 
ond worst summer in -its $1 
years. Rain washed out eight 
concerts, and threatening weath- 
er cut attendance miserably the 
rest of the time. As always, the 
indefatigable chairman of the 
series, Minnie Guggenheimer, 
had a suggestion. She told peo- 
ple to wear their old clothes and 
go anyway, saying that she saved 
her old dresses just to wear to 
the Stadium on_ threatening 
nights. 

But all the old clothes in the 
country wouldn’t be enough to 
make up the deficits now. 
Mourning clothes would be more 
appropriate. 


Music for Fair 


Two wire-haired terriers barked 
fiercely as Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin danced their “Don 
Quixote” pas de deux. A little girl 
dribbled ice cream as Robert Merrill sang 
the “Largo al Factotum.” And a weary 
mother burped her baby as Ella Fitzgerald 
chanted “A-Tisket A-Tasket.” 

All this took place last week in New 
York at the Grand Central Palace where 
the World’s Fair of Music held forth. The 
blank check behind it came from George 
Wiener, a Tin Pan Alley publisher who 
felt that the music world needed a show- 
case that might snap the industry out of 
its current doldrums. He came up with a 
music fair intended to go on for a week. 

Over the Palace’s one-acre area were 
strewn 48 exhibits showing recordings, an- 
cient instruments, television, elephant 
bells, children’s bands, plastic clarinets, 
musical typewriters, Enrico Caruso’s let- 
ters, movies of Paderewski and Cab Cal- 
loway, and seven puppies whose barks had 
been used in making a record for children. 

For three days all this and concerts too 
were available for $1.20. Some 12,000 peo- 
ple came the first two days, but on Wed- 
nesday, attendance took a nose-dive. The 
upshot was sudden closing two days ahead 
of time. Although Wiener lost $80,000 on 
the deal, he is already planning next year’s 
fair. 
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Professor on a Hill 


A cartoonist, making a literary-critical map 
of the United States, would undoubtedly draw 
in the suave, white-haired, self-contained figure 
of Mr. Ransom sitting on his hill in Kenyon. 


So wrote Donald A. Stauffer of Prince- 
ton University’s English department in 
the current issue of The Sewanee Review, 
literary quarterly of the University of the 
South in Sewanee, Tenn. He was referring 
to John Crowe Ransom, the mild and 
scholarly Carnegie professor of poetry at 
Kenyon College in Gambier, Ohio, and 
editor of The Kenyon Review, also a 
literary quarterly and one of the most 
revered in that esoteric field. 

Man of the Magazine: Dr. Stauffer 
was not the only contributor to The 
Sewanee Review who had come to praise 
Ransom. Nearly the entire magazine was 
turned over to his admirers, who include 
such notables in the literary and teaching 
world as the poet Wallace Stevens, Pulit- 
zer Prize winner Robert Lowell, F. O. 
Matthiessen of Harvard, and Cleanth 
Brooks of Yale. 

On July 14 Ransom received the dedi- 
cated issue at a Kenyon Campus dinner 
belatedly celebrating his 60th birthday 
(it occurred on April 30). In his soft 
Pulaski, Tenn., accent the scholar ac- 
knowledged the experts’ opinions of his 
verse and criticism: “They let me down 
easy. I am glad that every one of them 
got in a negative or two somewhere in the 
course of his essay.” 


Only one of The Sewanee Review’s con- ° 


tributors, William Van O’Connor of the 
University of Minnesota, mentioned Ran- 
som’s role as one of the Southern “agrar- 
ians” who in 1930 first expressed their con- 
troversial views. A small group of nostalgic 
regionalists, the “agrarians” recommended 
the South’s return to an ante-bellum agri- 
cultural society to pursue the contempla- 
tive life. Today Ransom evades any dis- 
cussion of these much-criticized theories 
and states only his personal preferences. 
“T like the simple life,” he says, “and life 
is quiet in Gambier.” 

Departure: Since Ransom moved there 
eleven years ago with his wife and three 
children, he has increased the prestige of 
Kenyon’s department of English until to- 
day it is nationally famous. This summer 
the professor who achieved this academic 
miracle without benefit of a Ph.D. degree 
instigated a precedent-smashing course in 
English for advanced students of liter- 
ature at Kenyon. 

With the aid of Dr. Matthiessen, Lionel 
Trilling of Columbia University, Kenyon’s 
president, Gordon Keith Chalmers, and a 
grant of $40,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the teacher organized the 
Kenyon School of English, devoted to 
“the imperative and exciting activity of 
literary criticism.” 

The roster of instructors was enough to 
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Ransom: Kenyon’s miracle man 


pop the eyes of any major in English. It 
included, besides those mentioned, Jacques 
Barzun of Columbia; Eric Bentley of the 
University of Minnesota; Robert Penn 
Warren, author; Allen Tate, poet, and 
fifteen other authorities. Each of the 
teaching fellows, as they are called, is free 
to conduct courses as he wishes, provided 
he sticks to Kenyon’s general principles of 
evaluating literary works instead of mere- 
ly reviewing historical and biographical 
details. 

The course, which will be repeated for 
the next two summers, is limited to 78 
students and 37 auditors, with Wednes- 
day-night forums open to the public. Most 
of the students are teachers, but the 
classes also number three Jesuit fathers, 


By the People: When the Berwick, Maine, town treasury could 
not provide funds for a new grammar school, the townspeople 
built it themselves. Last week they had almost completed this 
twelve-room, one-story building without receiving a cent of pay. 


an assistant attorney general of Puerto 
Rico, painters, poets, and novelists. 

Last week Ransom spoke for both the 
enthusiastic students and their professors: 
“The courses were there, and the students 
were there. How could we fail? Everything 
has worked out according to plan—only 
better than we expected.” 


Prineceton’s Library 


Princeton University’s new Harvey S. 
Firestone Memorial Library was as busy 
last week as a construction camp. Thirty- 
five undergraduates were hustling some 
20,000 books in hand trucks daily, over 
covered ramps between the old Chancellor 
Green and Pyne libraries to the new one. 
When they finish the moving job in Sep- 
tember, the handsome $6,000,000 building, 
named in honor of the late chairman of 
the board of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., will house the university’s valuable 
collection of 800,000 books and 500,000 
miscellaneous items. 

The architects of the library, instructed 
in the Princeton plan for mutual associ- 
ation of students, faculty, and books, de- 
signed the structure from the inside out. 
The result, which Dr. Julian P. Boyd, uni- 
versity librarian, describes as “Gothic on 
the outside and modernistic on the in- 
side,” is the largest open-stack library in 
the world. In keeping with both a work- 
shop principle and individual privacy, it 
provides modular units, adaptable either 
as storage space or study rooms, and 665 
cubicles for students to use as personal 
research offices. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


Rustproof Metal 


WEATHER STRIPS 


Hospitals . . . all buildings with win- 
dow and door openings . .. are quickly 
made freer of drafts .. . and the dirt, 
dust, soot and smoke riding in on 
those drafts. 


Here’s how: Let factory-trained experts 
install Chamberlin rustproof metal 
Weather Strips. They make windows 
and doors operate easily, seal out the 
weather, seal in the heat, reduce noise, 
add comfort, cut maintenance costs 
and give up to 35% savings on winter 
fuel! 


Nation-wide Chamberlin will survey 
your building free’ For improved com- 
fort, health, economy and cleanliness, 
call your Chamberlin Man today! (See 
phone book.) 


SHAMBERLIN PRODUCTS INCLUDE 
WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSULATION 
SCREENS—STORM SASH—IN-DOR-SEALS 


FREE SURVEY 


Ask for free survey. No 
obligation. See phone 
book or mail coupon, 


Chamberlin Co. of America, Dept. 108 
1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Without obligation, tell med about 
Chamberlin Services A) 
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Restoring Old Micters 


George Stout, director of the Worcester 
Art Museum, says his new book, “The 
Care of Pictures,”* is “a summary of in- 
formation . . . for any persons who may 
have something to do with the care of any 
kind of pictures.” The volume is just what 
he claims and should be no less interesting 
to the museum goer than to the curator. 

The restoration problem in most paint- 
ings is the surface coating—usually var- 
nish made by dissolving a resin in a fluid. 
At best it is not entirely clear; with age it 
becomes a cloudy veil over the original 
colors of the painting. 

Treatment may run all the way from 





*THE Care oF Pictures. By George L,. Stout. 125 
pages. Columbia University Press. $3.75. 





dusting to complete varnish removal. Be- 
cause irreparable damage may be done if 
the condition of the paint beneath the 
coating is not first determined by someone 
who knows the job, Stout cautions that 
every care except dusting had best be left 
to the expert. 

Besides the varnish over the paint, the 
restorer must care for the material under it 
—in the West, commonly wood or fabric. 
However, one of the hardest tasks ever 
tackled was a seventeenth-century Italian 
oil which had been painted on stone. Layer 
on layer of varnish clung to the paint, but 
the paint itself, in thin and brittle curls, 
barely stuck to the stone. By complex and 
long-drawn-out steps the painting was 
saved, but both it and the simplest restora- 
tion are the same kind of job—for experts 
only. 


‘rom ‘‘The Care of Pictures’? (Columbia University Press) 


Stone and varnish: It took skill and patience to save a peeling Italian oil 
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Matchless Moments with Oxford Paper 


by Tony Barlow 
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AD AGENCY PROOUCTION DEPARTMENT HOLDS 


PARTY IN HONOR OF CATALOG PRINTED 
ON OXFORD POLAR SUPERFINE ENAMEL 





IECES printed by letterpress on 

Oxford Polar Superfine Enamel 
almost make you feel like throwing a 
party in their honor. And there are 
plenty of places where Polar is the 
paper to specify. 


Polar is superfine for direct mailings, 
catalogs, house organs and school and 
college annuals. It’s ideal tor photo- 
graphic art books, company reports 
and scientific texts, too —anywhere 
you want to reproduce fine illustrative 
detail by the letterpress process. 


With Polar, you can specify 150-line 


screen or finer, and get letterpress 
reproduction that renders the finest 
half-tone copy with jewel-like clean- 
ness and snap. -Four-color process 
work, type matter, line art— everything 
looks better on Polar Superfine. 


Here’s why: Oxford’s Polar Superfine 
Enamel has the “custom-made” touch 
that makes it a truly fine paper. Con- 





stant checks on each run—from pulp 
to finished sheet—assure you of a 
paper you can’t beat for uniformity 
and quality —for consistent surface 
brightness, smooth level coating and 
over-all excellence. 


Assuring you of quality printing — 


and satisfied clients — is the business 
of Oxford Paper Merchants. So look 
to them and their detailed knowledge 


of all papers when you plan your next 
printing job. You'll find an Oxford 
Merchant near you — in any of 48 key 
cities, coast to coast. 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y: 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 





Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers are: Polar 
Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, Maineflex C1S_ Litho, 
Mainefold Enamel, White Seal Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Cartax 
English Finish, Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 














At 50, William Powell took home a mermaid (Ann Blythe) 


REVIEWS: 
Massachusetts Mermaid 


According to “Mr. Peabody and_ the 
Mermaid,” 50 is the dangerous age of 
males, and the man achieving it can ex- 
pect almost anything to happen to him. 
At the film’s end; a psychiatrist (Art 
Smith) explains to Mr. Peabody (William 
Powell) that something peculiar happened 
to him when he turned 50. He fell in love 
with an ice skater. She was a very special 
ice skater. Not only was she beautiful, she 
was also a remarkable skater, and on a 
number of occasions she skated through 
the doctor’s office window to keep him 
company. She gave this practice up, of 
course, after the doctor got safely over 
being 50. 

So much for psychiatrists. What hap- 
pens to Mr. Peabody at 50 is less hard to 
believe and a lot easier to look at. Pea- 
body, a proper Bostonian on a Caribbean 
vacation with his wife (Irene Hervey), 
goes fishing and snags a mermaid (Ann 
Blythe) in the tail. Instead of throwing 
her back, Mr. Peabody takes the mermaid 
home and gives her the run of the bath- 
tub. Requested by his wife to get rid of 
“that fish.” the fisherman interrupts Le- 
nore (as he has decided to call her) in 
the middle of a bubble bath and removes 
her to the greater freedom of the villa’s 
oversized fishpond. 

While Mr. Peabody loves his prize’ just 
as the sea gave her to him, he knows 
what must be done, and the next day he 
goes shopping to buy Lenore all the 
clothes she will need—notably the upper 
part of a swim suit. Although Lenore is 
now presentable, Mr. Peabody remains 
the only person in the film who ever sees 
her—a circumstance that doesn’t help 
when his wife walks out on him, and when 
the local police suspect him of killing her. 
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Considering these and similar compli- 
cations that belong in a more prosaic 
world, this is an earthbound whimsy that 
occasionally trips over its clay feet. But 
at its best and, fortunately, its oftenest, 
Nunnally Johnson’s adaptation of the Guy 
and Constance Jones novel is written in 
high good humor and with a_ steady 
hand for laughs. Heading a competent 
cast, William Powell is perfect as a Bos- 
tonian who will never see either 50 or a 
mermaid again, and Ann Blythe makes 
her emotions remarkably clear for a mer- 
maid who speaks less English than Tarzan. 
(Mr. Peasopye AND THE Mermaiw. Uni- 
versal-Iniernational. Nunnally Johnson, 
producer, Irving Pichel, director.) 


Evil and Incredible 


The producers of Paramount’s British- 
made “So Evil My Love” have done a 
commendable job of setting a mood and 


Partners in evil: Milland and Todd 


documenting the period-piece details of 


Joseph Shearing’s Victorian murder novel. 
Unfortunately, they haven’t done nearly 
as well in the important matter of sus- 
pense and in realizing all the sinister over- 
tones implicit in this rewritten-for-the- 
worse story of a gullible woman whose 
life is ruined by her love for a plausible 
and highly personable scoundrel. 

The victim is Olivia Harwood (Ann 
Todd), a young widow who runs a lodg- 
ing house in suburban London of 1866. 
Her nemesis is Mark Bellis (Ray Mil- 
land), a shipboard acquaintance who 
moves into Olivia’s home as a star board- 
er and, in lieu of rent, pretends to fall in 
love with her. His further plans for their 
future are based on the fact that Olivia 
has saved some incriminating letters writ- 
ten by Susan Courtney (Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald), a wealthy school friend. 

Once Mark has established Olivia in her 
friend’s home he is ready for action. Olivia 
is shocked, of course, when Mark sug- 
gests using the letters to blackmail Susan’s 
stuffy, politically ambitious husband 
(Raymond Huntley), but once that barrier 
is down Olivia takes to crime if not with 
eagerness, at least with disconcerting com- 
pliance. When Mark asks her to, she 
steals her friend’s negotiable bonds, and 
subsequently, when Courtney uncovers a 
murder charge against her lover, Olivia 
poisons him and stands by calmly while 
Susan is taken off to jail. 

At one point in her downhill career 
Olivia confides reflectively to Mark: “It 
does seem a rather sordid way of making 
a life for ourselves.” The screen Olivia is 
as unbelievable as that, despite Miss Todd’s 
intelligent performance, and even less 
credible in view of the actress’s inability 
even remotely to resemble a young lady 
who would go quite so far so easily for 
love’s sweet sake. The rest of an excellent 
cast, including Leo G. Carroll and Roder- 
ick Lovell, have it easier. (So Evm My 
Love. Paramount. Hal Wallis, producer. 
Lewis Allen, director.) 


INDUSTRY: 
Bing, Bing 


Calling the season’s shots from rental 
returns at the year’s halfway mark, the 
trade paper Variety figures Bing Crosby a 
sure bet to place first again on the list 
of moneymaking stars. As of July, two 
of his films—“Emperor Waltz” and “The 
Road to Rio’—were running first and 
third in the box-office sweepstakes, with 
Fred Astaire’s “Easter Parade” splitting 
the combination as runner-up. 

This will be the third Crosby year in a 
row. In 1946, only Ingrid Bergman gave 
him stiff competition. Last year no Berg- 
man film was released. This year her “Arch 
of Triumph” is proving a box-office dis- 
appointment, and her “Joan of Arc” won’t 
be released until late fall. 
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Camus the Classicist 


In a season of generally thin and meager 
novels, the first English translation of 
“The Plague,” Albert Camus’s powerful 
story of death and corruption, is something 
of a literary sensation. In many respects 
the Frenchman’s terrifying tale lives up to 
the publisher’s claim for it as “far and 
away the finest novel to have come out of 
postwar Europe.” 

Camus is no stranger to American read- 
ers, or should not be. His first novel, “The 
Stranger,” which appeared when the cult of 

existentialism was at 


attracted wide at- 
tention(NEWSWEEK, 
April 15, 1946). Be- 
cause of his friend- 
ship with Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Camus him- 
self was believed to 
be a follower of that 
negative philosophy. 
However, an exami- 
nation of his coldly 
brilliant analysis of 
a man at odds with 
the world showed him to be at odds with 
Sartre’s philosophical tenets. “The Stran- 
ger” stood up by itself as an extraordinary 
book without the need for any cultist prop. 

By no means a prolific writer, Camus, at 
35, has produced only these two novels, a 
number of plays, and a long philosophical 
essay, “Le Mythe de Sisyphe.” But his 
influence is already being felt on French 
literature. Although he belongs to no 
“school,” he is generally regarded as the 
leader of a new French classicism, in which 
clarity of style and logic of thought play 
an important part. Not since André Gide 
has France had so bright a star. 

Ex-Newspaperman: The son of work- 
ing-class parents, Camus was born in 
Algeria. His life was filled with uncertain- 
ties in his early years, which saw him, after 
winning his degree in philosophy, working 
in a weather bureau, a shipping company, 
and an automobile factory, and finally on 
As a journalist he helped 
expose the dreadfully substandard condi- 
tions existing among the Kabyles and 
forced the Algerian Government to belated 
action. But although he was a good re- 
porter, Camus’s love was for the stage 
rather than for journalism, and before the 
war he devoted much of his time to the 
production of plays by ~ Malraux, Gide, 
Synge, and Dostoevsky. 

During the war Camus was an impor- 
tant figure in the French resistance move- 
ment. He edited and wrote for Combat, 
most famous of the underground news- 
papers. He did not abandon his interest 
in the theater, and during this period 
wrote his well-received plays, which in- 
clude “Caligula” and “Le Malentendu.” 
But it was his second novel, “La Peste,” 
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...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading | 


How to Fill a Bridgework Cavity 


ONSTANT movement of heavy 

‘ loads causes bridge pedestals to 
wear uneven depressions in support- 
ing abutments. When this happens, 
the cavity must be filled. 


Erie bridge engineers have devel- 
oped a new high-pressure apparatus 
to inject iron oxide into the bridge 
seat. This fills in the worn place... 
makes a firm, durable bond between 
stone and metal. 


This operation is carried out with- 
out need for closing the bridge or 
interfering with train movements. 
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It is typical of modern maintenance 
methods used by the Erie to supply 
safe, dependable service. 


By acontinuous program of research, 
through use of every means known 
to progressive railroading, the Erie 
seeks new ways to provide ever 
improving transportation for pas- 
sengers and freight shippers. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 




















BOOKS 
published in Paris in 1947, that established 
him as a foremost French writer. 

“The Plague” is one of those few novels 


that deserve adjectives such as “powerful” | 


and “moving.” It is a simple story about 
simple people caught in a terrible situa- 
tion and forced to solve all the dreadful 
problems of a dreadful age. Although 
Camus does not once say so, it is obvious 
that all the people in this story are sym- 
bols of various good or evil ideologies in a 
world that is being devastated by Fascism. 

The scene of “The Plague” is Oran, a 
large, commercial port on the North Afri- 
can coast. The first to notice anything 
was wrong was Dr. Bernard Rieux, who 
stepped from his surgery one April morn- 











ing and felt something soft under his foot. 
“Tt was a dead rat lying in the middle of 
the landing.” He kicked it aside and gave 
it no further thought that day. But soon 
the rats, first singly or in pairs, and later 
by the hundreds, began coming out of their 
hiding places to die. The people were 
disturbed and thought the authorities 
should do something about it. 
Pestbound City: It was not until re- 
ports began coming in that people were 
being affected by a strange and racking 
fever that the authorities, who had been 
reluctant to take any alarming action, had 
to admit that they were up against a des- 
perate situation. For what Dr. Rieux had 
suspected first was now an obvious fact. 





Last Frontier: “Timber was and is our incomparable source of 
wealth,” says Stewart Holbrook in his introduction to “Northwest 
Corner.” But Henry Sheldon’s photographic guide to Oregon and 
Washington (Doubleday, $3.95) proves there is variety in the sparse- 
ly settled area. Walt Lovell (above left) is a trapper and wood chop- 
per; Laughing Deer (right), one of the last Cayuse Indians; and pure- 
blooded Arabians are. bred along the Columbia River (below). 


Oran was in the mighty grip of bubonic 
plague. The gates of the city were shut. 
Communication with the outside world 
was stopped. Oran was left to fight the 
pestilence as best it could. . 
Camus tells this dramatic story through 
the eves of the doctor who is a leader in 
all the official attempts to suppress the 
plague and save the lives of the citizens. 
He is, of course, not alone. Those with 
whom his life becomes involved include a 
journalist, a criminal, a judge, and ordi- 
nary people. Faced with virtual imprison- 
ment for the duration of the killing plague, 
each has to make his own adjustments, 
and each does, according to his own tem- 
perament and philosophy. Thousands die. 
Those who survive have seen at close hand 
all the good and evil of mankind. 
Masterfully written in a clear, concise 
style in which every word counts, “The 
Plague” is a remarkable piece of story- 
telling. It is also thought-provoking. It 
ends with these magnificent words: “And, 
indeed, as he listened to the cries of joy 
rismg from the town, Rieux remembered 
that such joy is always imperiled. He 
knew what those jubilant crowds did not 
know but could have learned from books: 
that the plague bacillus never dies or dis- 
appears for good; that it can lie dormant 
for years and years in furniture and linen 
chests; that it bides its time in bedrooms, 
cellars, trunks, and bookshelves; and that 
perhaps the day would come when, for the 
bane and enlightening of men, it would 
rouse up its rats again and send them 
forth to die in a happy city.” (THe Puacvue. 
By Albert Camus. Translated by Stuart 
Gilbert. 278 pages. Knopf. $3.) 


A Stein Is a Rose 


W. G. Rogers, book editor for the Asso- 
ciated Press, had known Gertrude Stein 
and Alice Toklas since they befriended him 
in France during the first world war. The 
Kiddie, as they called him, liked Miss 
Stein and thought he understood what she 
was trying to say in her books. For years 
they exchanged discursive letters. ‘These 
Rogers now uses as the major part of his 
book, “When This You See Remember 
Me: Gertrude Stein in Person.” 

Rogers does not try to explain what 
Miss Stein meant by her “rose is a rose 
is a rose” type of writing, but rather he 
tries to define for the reader her vital 
personality and magnificent mind. It’s a 
little too idolatrous at times but on the 
whole is good reading. (WHEN Tuts You 
See RememsBer Me: Gertrupe STEIN IN 
Person. By W. G. Rogers. 245 pages. 
Rinehart. $3.) 


Other Books 


Tue Home Puace. By Wright Morris. 
176 pages. Scribners. $3.50. This chronicle 
of the author’s recent visit, with his wife 
and two small children, to his family’s 
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farm in Nebraska is arresting chiefly be- 
cause of the photographs, which he took 
to illustrate the text. Although the story 
of his salty relatives and their life on the 
farm is merely competent, the photo- 
, graphs, which show to advantage Morris’s 
@ talent for imbuing nature and inanimate 
objects with human drama, are eloquent 
to a degree that makes the volume a find 
for picture lovers. 

Lincotn Runs. For Concress. By 
Donald W. Riddle. 217 pages. Rutgers. $3. 
An account of Lincoln’s campaign for 
nomination and election to Congress from 
Illinois, presented as a piece of Western 
history and designed to show the sig- 
nificance of the frontier in the develop- 
| “fq? ment of the great President as a manager 
of men. 

TaLtEs OF Horror AND THE SUPERNAT- 
uraL. By Arthur Machen. 427 pages. 
Knopf. $3.95. The best work of this mas- 
ter of the horror story, collected by 


anatase 


; ® Philip Van Doren Stern, includes “The 
y  1— Bowmen” among the short stories, “The 
4] Terror,” a short novel, and the solidly 
ie |m__ established classic, “The Great God Pan.’ 
st om Robert Hillyer contributes a deftly sym- 
" pathetic note on the author (1863-1947) , 
“ who, largely through the introductory 
nt efforts of Carl Van Vechten and Vincent 
en Starrett, became one of the most popular 
~ English writers of the ’20s. 

*“ James Joyce: Two Decaves or Crirt- 
he gy cisM. Edited by Seon Givens. 482 pages. 
ild Vanguard. $5. Nineteen articles, most of 
-_ them from such magazines as Partisan 
uz. | Review, The Sewanee Review, Accent, 
art and Horizon, all in praise or elucidation 


of the fabulous artificer who left the 
world such a rich heritage when he died 
in Zurich in January 1941. Though some 
of the authors, in their exegeses of even 


380- “Dubliners” and “The Portrait,” strain 
tein mightily on occasion, the general aspect 
him of tne book is one of excellence and 
The sound criticism. The contributors include 
Liss such familiars as Frank Budgen, Eugene 
she Jolas, T. S. Eliot, Edmund Wilson, Wil- 
ears liam Troy, Stuart Gilbert, and Joseph 
hese Campbell. 

his b Tue Distant Trosans. By Virginia 


nber Hathaway Chapman. 245 pages. Random 
House. $2.75. A sophisticated comedy of 


what manners about the rich. The hero, who is 
rose also the narrator of the story, is a New 
r he York socialite who has become disen- 
vital chanted with his sterile, overprivileged 
“ a background, but only enough to cause him 
1 the 


mild schizoid tremors. While serving as a 





You doctor with our armed forces in occupied 
[N IN Germany, he recalls a single week end of 
pages. the year before, when his whole family 
gathered together to attend the funeral 
of one of its richer members. The occa- 
sion (memorable to most of them because 
of the amount of money involved in the 
forris. will) is reported with cool, devastating 
onicle detachment that, at times, reaches the 
; wife heights of laconic irony. A promising first 
mily’s novel, 
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Sounds incredible, doesn’t it? But this combination actually 


steps up the typed forms output of operators 50% and 


more. And typists like it, too. What’s more you are not 
restricted to certain forms, because Egry has devised in- 


numerable systems for use over the Speed-Feed. Invoices, 


requisitions, shipping and receiving systems, bills of lading, 
express orders, pay rolls, voucher checks, factory orders 


and many others to meet all business requirements. The 
Speed-Feed saves time, helps eliminate mistakes, in- 
creases efficiency. It saves money, too, for the saving 
in carbon paper is almost unbelievable, and it 
works with any standard make typewriter. It’s 
on or off in a few seconds, and no change is 
required in typewriter construction or operation. 
Yes, typing is virtually nonstop when you use 
the Universal Speed-Feed and Egry Continuous 
Forms. See a demonstration of this essential 
business aid in your own office. There’s no 

cost or obligation. Or, we'll be glad to send 
further information. Please address Dept. N. 
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THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY e¢ DAYTON 2, OHIO 


EGRY CONTINUOUS FORMS LIMITED, TORONTO, ONT., CANADA . . . Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Electric disc jockey 
picks the down beat 


With the popularity of the “juke box” 
seemingly at a peak, component parts must 
provide long, trouble-free service under the 
continuous playing which many of them re- 
ceive. The complicated selecting and chang- 
ing mechanism is particularly subject to 
failure unless carefully designed for long 
service life. Failure would mean extra main- 
tenance and loss of income. 

The Filben “Maestro” is one of these 
popular juke boxes found all over the coun- 
try. For this application, a Bodine Type U 
motor is used to drive the selector mech- 
anism which pulls out and refiles the record 
that your nickel calls for, 

Bodine motors are used to operate in- 
struments, production machines, timers, and 
other devices where breakdown cannot be 
tolerated. If you are designing a motor- 
driven product, why not consult Bodine 
engineers. You can take advantage of over 
40 years of experience in building and apply- 
ing fractional horsepower motors to critical 
machine drives. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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HE new party convention in Phila- 
Tactpnia has invited many compari- 
sons with the La Follette convention in 
Cleveland 24 years ago. I attended 
that convention as an observer, and I 
am struck by a good many similarities 
to the Wallace gathering. The similar- 
ities are superficial, however; the dif- 
ferences very deep and important. 

The La Follette following; like that 
of Wallace, was a_ revolt 
against the major parties. In 
both instances the conven- 
tion drew a large number of 
old-time rebels and radicals 
dedicated to this or that spe- 
cial remedy for the world’s 
ills. There were at both con- 
ventions the same feverish 
zeal, the same irreconcilable 
convictions. Both attracted 
sincerity without balance, 
conviction without compromise. Both 
were dependent upon the popularity of 
a single man, and both drew a Western 
senator for Vice President. Both resur- 
rected the name “Progressive.” 

Beyond that, great differences ap- 
pear. Only the conservative railway 
unions were really active in the La 
Follette movement. The AFL in the 
main remained in the Gompers non- 
partisan tradition. Very little in the 
La Follette platform had to do with 
labor, and what there was is now firm- 
ly in the law of the land. There was 
support for nationalization only of the 
railroads and water power. No great 
public expenditures were advocated, 
for the La Follettes have always fa- 
vored budget balancing and sound fi- 
nance. Much of the more advanced 
program of Northwestern farm organ- 
izations was advocated, but that pro- 
gram now looks mild compared even 
with the Republican platform. 

On foreign affairs the La Follette 
program was anti-imperialist. It fa- 
vored a_ revision of the Versailles 
Treaty and advocated disarmament 
and a referendum on war. There was 
no civil-rights program, beyond.a mere 
affirmation of freedom of speech, press 
and assemblage. 


HE real support of the Wallace 
eile comes from groups that 
were hardly articulate in 1924. Accord- 
ing to the New Republic, only recently 
Wallace’s personal organ, “the support 
of the New Party comes largely from 


After Twenty-Four Years 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





minority groups and left-wing trade 
unions.” 

The Wallace party hopes to be on 
the ballot in 40 states. But at the hour 
of the convention it was officially on 
the ballot in only ten states and had 
filed in five others. It probably will be 
a serious factor in only eight or ten 
states. 

It is hardly safe or useful to guess at 
the total Wallace vote in the 
November election. Records 
of third parties in the past 
can hardly be trustworthy 
guidance. Since 1890 the 
most significant votes for 
minor candidates were for 
the Populist Weaver in 1892; 
for the Socialist Debs in 
1912 and 1920; and _ for 
Lemke in 1936. The vote 
given Weaver was about 9 
per cent of the total; for Debs, 6 per 
cent in 1912 and 3 per cent in 1920; 
and for Lemke, 2 per cent in 1936. 
This shows a steady decline in the rela- 
tive vote of these minor candidates. 


T is not useful to compare the candi- 
I dacies of Wallace and T. R. for 
obvious reasons. But there is some 
ground for comparing those of Wallace 
and La Follette. If Wallace gets as 
large a share of the total vote as La 
Follette, he will have more than 8,000,- 
000. But Wallace has the odious Com- 
munist following, which is a heavy 
handicap in practically every state. He 
lacks the solid following in the great 
Northwest enjoyed by La Follette. 

La Follette carried Wisconsin and 
ran second in eleven states. His big 
votes were (in this order) in New York, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, California, Ohio, 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania. The best 
estimates now of the Wallace vote in 
California, New York, Illinois and 
Washington run at a relative rate of 
about three-fifths of what La Follette 
gathered. 

Despite the poor record of insurgent 
parties in the past, the Wallace move- 
ment cannot be too heavily discounted. 
Unless the Republican Party can offer a 
constructive foreign policy which sug- 
gests something beside a mere military 
threat against Soviet Russia, thousands 
will be driven to Wallace as a protest. 
How large that protest will be will de- 
pend upon the course of affairs in 
Europe in the weeks and months ahead. 
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A. O. SMITH CORPORATION, big name in industry, has specialized in develo 


pit eee, 
i T 


pment and use of 


electro-welding techniques. Shell Industrial Lubricants play a big part in this company’s operations. 


Fireworks - 300000 times a day 


ANT a 223-ton “fractionating” tower, 159 feet high? 

A. O. Smith will weld-build it for you. Need a 
glass-lined water heater for your home? Smith builds 
ihem by the thousand... 


Daily they “burn” 300,000 welding electrodes to join more 
than 5 million pounds of steel. And their unique mastery of 
welding spreads to other techniques: pressing, forging, cut- 
ting, grinding, forming, rolling. 

Requirements for lubricants vary widely. To assure cor- 
rect use, A. O. Smith applies Shell oils and greases under the 
Shell Lubrication Plan... 

In hydraulic systems, Shell Tellus Oil meets terrific pres- 
sures ... Shell Ensis Oil works as a rust preventive . . . Shell 
Virgo Oil is used in grinding. Specialized Shell lubricants ex- 


LEADERS In 


pedite cutting, threading, pressing —almost every procedure 
in the plant. In all, A. O. Smith uses 15 different Shell 
Industrial Lubricants—operation is free of problems, and 
maintenance cost is low. 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation p'an includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for 
each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 


InousTRy Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Like your whiskey 
| hearty and rich? 





This whiskey Is 
5 years old 





— get ready for a treat when 
you try Old Overholt. 







It’s a hearty whiskey — rich in 
real rye flavor. 







And its 138-year popularity 
proves that it’s the sort of whis- 
key a lot of tastes are looking for. 









Maybe your taste is too. Try Old 
Overholt and see. 
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National Distillers Produg@ Corporati 
New York, rY. 


Its Good Taste ¥ 





